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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


A= other public affairs shrink in the presence of the assem- 

bling of the Chicago Convention. Political issues of so 
great seriousness depend upon the present year’s election that the 
choice of candidates by the Republican party is watched by the 
country with acute interest. And this is deepened, if possible, by 
the uncertainty which attends the canvass of names. So far, there 
is no sure indication as to the probable choice. Mr. Sherman un- 
doubtedly leads in strength : the question is whether his followers 
will sufficiently increase in number. If New York or any other 
of the close states would heartily join him his nomination would 
be assured. Other than he, General Harrison and Governor Alger 
are the most probable nominees. Mr. Harrison’s Indiana friends 
declare themselves much encouraged by assurances of aid from 
all parts of the country, and the supporters of Governor Alger 
have been untiringly at work, though they have erred, we fear, in 
some cases, in laying too much stress on the wealth of their can- 
didate. While it is true that the expenditure in behalf of Free 
Trade, of an enormous corruption fund,—derived in part from the 
importing interests of New York city, the alien agents of foreign 
houses, and from foreign capitalists themselves,—is to be fully ex- 
pected, still the Republican party, in its defense of American in- 
terests, must chiefly regard other qualities in its nominee than the 
possession of wealth. 

The attendance at the Convention will be very large, and there 
are anticipations that the accommodations furnished may be less 
than satisfactory. The efforts in behalf of Judge Gresham, though 
perceptibly weakened in the country generally, and seriously under- 
mined even in Illinois, have been pushed in Chicago in a manner 
which has displeased the friends of other candidates. The Con- 
vention goes to Chicago upon the assurance of a fair and open field 
for all aspirants. But, as a matter of fact, there has been a nota- 
ble combination there of the newspapers and other local agencies, 
in behalf of the Gresham “ boom,” and its operations have been 
noisily aggressive. The effect has been, of course, rather to hurt 
than help him, and one more has been added to the several serious 
handicaps which his canvass has had to carry. 





THE renomination of Mr. Cleveland wus so much discounted 
beforehand, that it is of no use for our Democratic and Mug- 
wump friends to make an effort to arouse enthusiasm on that 
subject. For four years past they have been discovering such 
statesmanship and probity in the President that it must tax them 
to find anything fresh to say in his praise, either true or false. 
Even Mr. Lowell, with all his alertness of intellect, was both- 
ered by the demands of the situation, or he never would have 
perpetrated such a bit of bathos as he did, in calling him the 
greatest American since Lincoln. So the newspapers which favor 
his reélection generally spare us any fresh enumeration of the 
virtues of our national Aristides, and speak of Thurman and his 
bandanna, or of the platform. 

For the Ohioan there is some enthusiasm, which is not lip- 
service. He is a genuine representative of the Democratic party, 
and something more. He has all the narrowness of its outlook 
on great public issues, as he showed by his handling of the cur- 
rency question in the years after the war, and his more recent 
antagonism to any reform of the Civil Service, which would set 
aside the venerable tradition of his party: “‘ To the victors belong 
the spoils.” But at times he has risen above mere partisanship. 
The time and attention he gave to settling the financial relations 
of the Pacifiic railroads to the government furnished one instance 
of this. The time and attention he gave to the prosecution of 





sundry Democrats for altering election returns furnish another. 
It would be difficult to find a parallel for these two pieces of 
public service in the record of the other candidate. Unlike his 
associate, Mr. Thurman is a man who has friends in both parties, 
and is respected by both. But he is not to be compared to Mr. 
Hendricks as an element of strength to the ticket. No amount 
of personal pleading with old neighbors for their votes, such as 
carried Indiana in 1884, would suffice to carry Ohio in 1888, if 
Mr. Thurman were to condescend to that. His election means 
that neither Indiana or New Jersey has a Democrat who is 
worthy of the second place on the national ticket, and that there 
is so little hope of winning any other State by bestowing the 
nomination, that Ohio may as well have it. 





OF the platform’s deliverance on the Tariff we spoke last 
week. It amply vindicates the interpretation we put upon the 
language used in the platform of 1884, by declaring that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s message is the correct interpretation of that deliverance. 
Mr. Randall, Mr. McAdoo, and others saved New Jersey and other 
close States to the Democrats by asseverating that the platform 
meant neither harm nor hostility to our protected industries. But 
the National Convention, speaking for the whole party with the 
amplest authority, says it meant a revenue bill which enacts ab- 
solute Free Trade in wool, salt, lumber, and other protected pro- 
ducts, and a long stride towards Free Trade in several others. As 
Mr. J. 8. Moore, the reputed author of the Mills bill, says in the 
New York Times: “There is now no room for the handful of Demo- 
crats with Republican high tariff proclivities in a united party of 
tariff reform.” Mr. Randall cannot go about the Middle States 
this year with assurances that he and not Mr. Watterson is the 
true representative of the Democratic party, and the trusted ad- 
viser of its candidate. 

Yet the Tariff plank is wanting in the candor which Mr. Wat- 
terson would have used if he had been allowed. As we feared 
would be the case, the news of the Oregon election frightened the 
Committee on Resolutions into seeking a “straddle.” They did 
not dare simply to repeat that of 1884, which was a Free Trade 
dose in a Protectionist wrapper. But they repeated it with a rider, 
which practically tore off the wrapper. They might have saved 
themselves the trouble of this attempt at balancing, this attempt 
to utter ambiguities which, in Mr. Watterson’s phrase, “ might be 
spoken alike in New Jersey and Ohio, in Massachusetts and in 
Texas.” It is not to the professions of the party that the nation 
looks, but to the concrete fact of the Mills Revenue bill, for which 
the party has assumed responsibility. And no doubt Mr. Watter- 
son, who was put forward to approve the platform, felt as does 
Col. Breckinridge that it would have been more candid and hon- 
est to have said nothing about the deliverance of 1884, and to have 
stood simply on the message and the bill. The policy adopted cer- . 
tainly does not tend to conciliate the Protectionist wing of the 
party, as it tells the country that they were sailing under false 
colors four years ago. 





CANDOR and honesty are not notable in any part of the plat- 
form. It seems to have been constructed on the principle of the 
advice given by her daughter to the beldame, when she had be- 
gun a quarrrel with a neighbor of equally vigorous tongue. 
‘“* Mother,” said the girl, “call her a liar before she calls you one!” 
Knowing that the Republicans in their platform would present 
certain well grounded charges against the party and the Adminis- 
tration, they hurry to bring some of these very charges against it, 
and to anticipate others by tremendous indictments. The coun- 
try is assured that the Democratic Administration has inaugurated 
a thorough reform of the Civil Service, that it has maintained 
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the rights and honor of the American people at home and abroad , 
and that equality before the law to every citizen, irrespective of 
race or color, has been secured by its administration! All this in 
the face of the notorious evasions of the Civil Service law, the all 
but “ clean sweep” of Republican office-holders, the surrender of 
American rights in the Fisheries Treaty, and the acknowledged 
suppression of the freedmen’s vote by force and fraud throughout 
the South. With such a lively imagination in exercise, it is hardly 
wonderful that the next discovery should be that the Republicans 
have stood in the way of Dakota’s admission into the Union! It 
is true that they join Washington, Montana, and New Mexico 
with Dakota in the special resolution submitted by the Commit- 
tee. But why not Utah also? There would be as much fairness 
in putting that territory on a footing of equality with Dakota, as 
regards “ population and development,” as any of the other three. 
The resolution is simply a piece of impudent and puerile bluff to 
anticipate the indictment as regards Dakota which may be ex- 
pected from Chicago. 





THE deepest depth is reached in the part of the platform 
which relates to the Surplus. Two distinct charges are made 
against the Republican party, which were known to be false by 
every member of the Committee, and by every intelligent mem- 
ber of the Convention. Yet they were reported unanimously and 
adopted without a division. The first is that “the Republican 
party, controlling the Senate and resisting in both Houses of Con- 
gress a reformation of unjust and unequal tax laws which have 
outlasted the necessities of the war.” As everybody knows, the 
Senate cannot originate bills to raise revenue. No such bill ‘to 
reform tax laws” has been sent it since 1883, when the Republi- 
cans of the Senate codperated with the reform and reduction of 
the Tariff then effected. For the last five years the Democrats 
have had a majority in the House of Representatives, and have 
not sent up to the Senate one such law to reform the revenue sys- 
tem and reduce the income of the national government. 

The second falsehood is even more palpable. It says “the 
Republican remedy” for the surplus of national revenue “is to 
meet and exhaust by extravagant appropriations and expenses, 
whether constitutional or not, the accumulation of extravagant 
taxation.’”’ For this mis-statement there is simply no excuse. 
No acknowledged leader or organ of the Republican party, no 
State or National convention of the party, has put forward “ ap- 
propriations” as the remedy forthe surplus. There is not a Repub- 
lican leader who is not ready to help in reducing the surplus of 
revenues, although not at the expense of our home industries. 
They would have carried the abolition of the tax on tobacco at 
the last session of Congress, if Mr. Carlisle and his committees 
had not kept that measure from coming before the House. Every 
well informed American citizen knows that the Republican pro- 
gramme for revenue reduction embraces : 

(1) The entire repeal of the tax on home-grown tobacco ; 

(2) The repeal of the duty on alcohol used in the arts; 

(8) The repeal or reduction of the duty on raw sugars, with 
a compensatory premium on home-grown sugar. 

Of course we do not mean that this commands the assent of 
every member of the party, inside and outside Congress. Judge 
Kelley, Mr. Swank, and perhaps a few other gentlemen of prom- 
inence favor the entire repeal of the whiskey tax, and the reten- 
tion of the duties on raw sugar. Others would prefer the distri- 
bution of the Surplus for the reduction of the burdens of local and 
State taxation, but not its appropriation for specific objects to be 
executed under the oversight of the national government. But 
all these dissentients are so few in number, that they leave the 
Republican party more united on the plan of revenue reduction 
we have specified, than is the Democratic party in support of the 
Mills bill. 

We have spoken strongly on this matter, but not so strongly 
as the facts would justify. The St. Louis platform of 1888 marks 
the deepest moral depth yet reached in declarations of this kind. 





It is the first instance known to us in which a great national party 
has stooped to wilful misrepresentation of the position of its rivals 
for public confidence. And it betrays the weakness of the Dem- 
ocratic party that it has had to mis-state the Republican position 
as regards the Surplus, in order to make out any case against it. 





Mr. CLEVELAND seems to feel that something must be done 
to regain the forfeited regards of the friends of Civil Service Re- 
form. Of course he need have no anxiety about those Mug- 
wumps who made the reform a stalking-horse, under whose 
cover they made their way out of the Republican party into the 
more congenial company of the party of Free Trade. The New 
York Evening Post, for instance, says: ‘‘ The painful truth is that 
we doubt if a single Independent in this State, of the thousands 
who supported Mr. Cleveland in 1884, any longer attaches any 
importance to the utterances of the members of the Administra- 
tion on the subject of Civil Service Rrform.” But the Post sup- 
ports Mr. Cleveland against any candidate the Republicans can 
nominate, and it will continue to do so as long as he stands for 
hostility to the Protective policy. It knows what it wants, and 
that Mr. Cleveland meets the want. 

But there is an unsophisticated sort of Reformer who took 
and still takes seriously the declarations that the Reform of the 
Civil Service is the greatest and most urgent issue in our na- 
tional politics, and who cannot see how zeal against the Tariff 
makes up for Mr. Cleveland’s unfaithfulness to the doctrine of 
his letter to Mr. Curtis. How many there are of these, and how 
far they may be won back to Mr. Cleveland’s support by fresh 
professions, it is not possible to say. But at any rate it seems 
worth trying. So Mr. Cleveland instructs Mr. Oberly and the Civil 
Service Commission to be up and doing. The officials at Wash- 
ington are to be classified more exactly, so that it may be seen 
which of them come under the Eaton-Pendleton bill and which 
do not. And it is intimated that the method of appointment by 
competitive examination may be extended somewhat farther, as 
for instance to the clerks in the railway mail service. As this is 
a field in which the whole business community has been injured 
and annoyed by the substitution of incapable partisans for trained 
and intelligent officials, it would not be a bad one to begin on. 
But the reformers must be very easily won, who will accept 
these infinitesimal concessions as entitling the President to his 
former place in their confidence. The utmost possible extension 
of the principle of competitive examinations cannot make it cover 
a fourth of the places in the Civil Service. The great question 
is whether Mr. Cleveland has shown himself ‘‘ better than his 
party” in the bestowal of the other places, or is likely to do so. 





THE Senate continues to discuss the Fisheries Treaty, Mr. 
Morgan, of Alabama, and Mr. Gray, of Delaware, taking the floor 
in its defense. Mr. Gray’s argument was the more important of 
the two. Nobody can attach much weight to what Mr. Morgan 
has to say in recantation of the views he expressed with so much 
vehemence a year ago, when it seemed the best policy for his 
party to storm at Canada, His new views may be very interest- 
ing to himself; but before taking them seriously, the country 
wishes to know the motives and the processes of his sudden 
change. Mr. Morgan’s true place is on the “ mourner’s bench,” 
but he does not seem to be aware of it. 

As Senator Gray is Mr. Bayard’s near friend, and is even al- 
leged to be keeping his seat in the Senate warm for him, his plea 
for the Treaty may be taken as Mr. Bayard’s defense of his di- 
plomacy. His chief argument was a tu quoque. The Washington 
Treaty, he said, was even worse thanthis. Certainly, it wasnota 
good settlement of the Fisheries question. But its worst features 
were the result of the decision of the Halifax Tribunal, which Presi- 
dent Grant could not foresee. And when the Republican majority 
in the Senate saw that it had worked badly, they took the first 
opportunity to put an end to it, while Mr. Bayard, by an illegal 
agreement, in plain defiance of the Senate’s judgment, extended 
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this “ surrender of American rights,”—as Mr. Gray called it,—for 
three months longer. 

As to the main point, Mr. Gray simply evaded the question. 
It may be true that under the Treaty of 1878 our fishermen have no 
contractual rights in Canadian ports. But, under that Treaty, have 
Canadian vessels of any kind any contractual rights in our ports? 
And why are they not to be refused such rights, when their gov- 
ernment refuses the same comity to our fishermen? That is the 
question in a nutshell. 

Mr. Gray laid great stress on the right of Canada to exclude 
our fishermen from within the three-mile line, which nobody dis- 
putes. Indeed, the demarcation part of the new Treaty might be 
adopted without doing much harm, if it stood by itself, although on 
some points it is open to objection. It is notso much the bad drawing 
of the sea-line as the surrender of our fishermen’s rights on the 
other matter, which makes the Treaty disgraceful to our diplo- 
macy. 





IN the discussion of the Tariff in the House’s Committee of 
the Whole the programme of the Democratic caucus is carried out 
to the letter. Those amendments on which the caucus agreed 
are adopted practically without debate, while those it refused to 
adopt are rejected. On the other hand, the vote on these amend- 
ments is not always the same, showing that the majority is not 
voting solidly; and it may still happen that the whole bill will 
come short of a majority on its final passage. Democratic mem- 
bers are realizing for the first time how many protected industries 
there are in their several districts, and it has needed all the pro- 
verbial discipline of the party to keep them up to the work of 
voting as the caucus directed. Telegrams were sent to St. Louis 
by leaders in the House, declaring that unless the Convention en- 
dorsed the bill it was sure of defeat, and these were used by Mr. 
Watterson to secure the action on which we have commented. 
But when the round of the months has brought the discussion to 
anend and the enthusiasm of the Convention time is over, and 
members have had time to reflect on the way in which their vote 


will affect their chances of reélection, it may be found that even 


Democratic discipline is insufficient to hold the party together to 
vote for Free Trade. 

It must be admitted that the power of the caucus, when 
backed by the White House, has been found much greater than 
was expected. Last year Mr. Randall and his friends refused to 
enter the caucus on such terms as would bind them to accept its 
decisions. But this year they find themselves so much weakened 
and discredited by the vigorous campaign Mr. Cleveland has 
waged upon them, that it was useless for them to refuse. They 
attended to look on in silence. On no point on which the Mills 
bill differs from Mr. Randall’s bill has the Pennsylvanian even 
made the effort to muster a majority to amend the former. It is 
evident that the President and Mr. Carlisle understood the tem- 
per of their party. By small concessions to local interests and a 
vigorous use of the power of patronage, they have coerced the 
recalcitrant Democrats, and deposed Mr. Randall from his place 
asaleader. They could have rendered no greater service to the 
Republican party. They have transferred to the Republican 
majority in the Senate the credit of defeating their revenue bill. 





THE last legislature of Iowa took steps to enforce the princi- 
ple of the Interstate Commerce Law, by exacting from the rail- 
roads terms as low for local as for through freights. The State has 
changed its railroad policy more than once. At the outset it, like 
other Western States, offered every inducement to the construc- 
tion of railroad lines, and left them free to treat the public as 
they thought best. Then under the pressure of the resumption 
policy, which nearly doubled the burden on mortgaged farms, the 
Granger movement carried this as well as the neighboring States, 
The railroads were required to publish schedules of rates, and to 
make tbese strictly proportional to distance. As this plausible 
but mechanical remedy was found to have little other effect than 





to force some rates up, without reducing others, there was a reac- 
tion against stringent regulation which went farther in Iowa than 
in other States. The mild law of Massachusetts, creating a Rail- 
road Commission with power to investigate, report, and advise, 
rather than to command, was copied, and it was said that the re- 
sults were satisfactory. But now the pendulum swings again to- 
ward greater severity. It is felt that the national law has hit the 
medium between over-regulation and the abandonment of State 
control over these corporations. It especially is notorious that 
contracts are made to carry grain to Liverpool at rates far below 
the charges for transportation within the State. So the Railroad 
Commissioners have been empowered and instructed to put astop 
to this inequality, and on Tuesday last they had a conference at 
Des Moines with the representatives of the leading railroads of 
the State. 

Similar pressure on the railroads is contemplated in Nebraska. 
It is surprising that these States do not see the necessity for put- 
ting the whole matter under the jurisdiction of the national gov- 
ernment, by an amendment to the Constitution. There is no pos- 
sibility of securing charges as uniform as is just until one law can 
be made to apply to every contract for transportation with the 
common carriers by land or water. 





Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE’s death was not unexpected, as 
he had been seriously ill for more than a week, and was ap- 
proaching the farther bound set to human life by the Hebrew 
poet. He was born in 1810, at Hanover, N. H., and graduated at 
Harvard with Holmes Pierce and Judge Cartis in 1829. In 1833 
he went to Kentucky as pastor of the Unitarian Church in Louis- 
ville, the only one of that faith in the State. The seven years he 
spent there did much to broaden his mind, by showing him that 
the intensely orthodox bodies of that region had elements of 
power and usefulness, which his Boston training had not fitted him 
to understand. The outcome of his experience, was his book on 
“* The Essential Truth and Formal Errors of Orthodoxy” (1866), in 
which he sought to do justice to theologians who differed from him 
without any surrender of his own position. When he returned to 
Boston in 1841, it was to organize the “ Church of the Disciples” 
after ideas quite different from the stiff traditions of the Puritan 
Liberalism of New England, and not without reference to what 
he had seen in the West. Of that church he still was pastor at 
the time of hisdeath. His position in the groups of theologians 
which constitute the ministry of the Unitarian body was hard to 
define. His dislike of the traditional and the conventional threw 
him into somewhat closer relations with the Radical elements 
than his own opinions seemed to call for. Some of his books were 
read with enjoyment and profit even by the Orthodox, as for in- 
stance ‘The Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness” (1852) and that 
on “ Orthodoxy :” while his “Common Sense in Religion” (1873) 
seemed to put him alongside the Wares and the Buckminsters of 
the period before Parker and Emerson. His most widely read 
books are his two volumes on “‘ The Ten Great Religions” (1871 
and 1883), in which he discussed the problem of comparative re- 
ligion from a positively Christian standpoint. But his different 
books gave so different an impression of his own theory of things 
as to indicate that his theology possessed no scientific or philoso- 
phic consistency. 

Personally he was a man of very beautiful character and great 
refinement,—the centre of a large circle of devoted friends whose 
circumference included Philadelphia. He was much admired as 
a preacher, and his sermons were reported for publication as fast 
as delivered. In politics he was by constitution a reformer. He 
took an ardent part in the Anti-slavery discussion, and has pub- 
lished reminiscent sketches of that time. In later years he joined 
the Mugwump movement and labored very actively for Mr. Cleve- 
land’s election. He ought to be remembered for his saying: “the 
politician thinks of the next election ; the statesman of the next 
century.” 
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THE new license law of Pennsylvania is being tested as a 
working measure. In this city the arrest and indictment of twenty 
saloon-keepers, who were selling without a license has been fol- 
lowed by the prompt conviction of one of them. This first con- 
vict goes to jail for a year and three months, and pays a fine of 
one thousand dollars. In Chester two offenders have been con- 
victed and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. As there seems 
to be no difficulty in securing verdicts in accordance with the facts, 
the blame will rest on the District Attorneys if the violations of 
the law are not punished. And as to Philadelphia, shall be very 
much mistaken in Mr. George S. Graham, if that is a blame he is 
likely to incur. Public opinion evidently is on the side of the law, 
as it would not be on the side of a Prohibitory law. 

The latest attempt to evade the law is by selling as “ soft 
drinks” beverages which contain enough alcohol to bring them 
within the meaning of the statute. It is an indication of the ex- 
tent to which the reduction of the number of saloons has made 
beer and whiskey less accessible, that there should be any market 
for “ ambrosia,” weiss beer, and other preparations of this kind. 
The number of saloons is still great enough for the thirsty people 
to find them without going very far. Yet there is a large body 
who seem to find even this amount of trouble an obstacle, and be- 
take themselves to these weaker slops instead. But the chemists 
interpret the law as forbidding even these. 





THE British ministry has sustained a virtual defeat in the mat- 
ter of the licensing clauses in the Local Government bill, and has 
been obliged to withdraw them. The defeat at Southampton 
showed that the Temperance people,—or, borrowing our American 
phraseology, the Anti-Saloon people,—had secured the ear of the 
British rate-payer. When people as much in earnest about moral 
considerations as Canon Wilberforce assure the voter that it would 
be simple robbery of the public to compensate liquor-dealers who 
have been refused a license, they are likely to exert a good deal of 
authority. At Southampton, Canon Wilberforce canvassed ac- 
tively against the Unionist candidate because of the compensation 
clause, and he was successful. The Tories think they could have 
forced the bill as it stood through Parliament. But they foresaw 
that it would weaken their hold inside the House, and would cost 
them defeats out of doors. So they yielded to pressure and aban- 
doned the licensing clauses. But this settles nothing. Is the busi- 
ness of granting licenses to be withheld from the county and mu- 
nicipal boards altogether? Or are they to be left to their discre- 
tion as to giving or refusing compensation? Or has the ministry 
some other proposal to substitute for that which it withdraws! 
The matter cannot remain where it is, and whichever horn of the 
dilemma they take, the Tories will have trouble. They cannot 
conciliate the brewers and avoid at the same time a collision with 
the Temperance party. To the former they owed very much of 
their success in the last election. What the latter can do to pre- 
vent their snecess in coming elections the case of Southampton 
shows. 

The Tories hardly are likely to admit that liquor-dealers may 
be obliged to retire from business without any compensation for 
their losses. That would be an infraction of the principle of 
“ vested rights,” which is the very tap-rootof Toryism. Itistheir 
sound instinct that tells them that if the law deals thus to-day 
with the publican, it may do as much to-morrow with the pen- 
sioner, the sinecurist, and even the landlord. ‘ The solidarity of 
the Conservative interests ” is at stake in this case. 





WHILE the British public is discussing the advisability of re- 
forming the House of Lords, that body is trying to make itself 
visibly useful in small ways, as is not unusual with moribund in- 
stitutions. A Committee of the Lords have been looking into the 
evils of the “sweating system” as carried on in East London, es- 
pecially in the manufacture of clothing. They have brought to 
light facts which prove that the picture drawn forty years ago by 
Charles Kingsley in his ‘‘Alton Locke” is no exaggeration, and is 





as pertinent to-day as it was then. The many small trades of the 
East End are not organized into any kind of Trades Unions to re- 
sist the pressure of that competition for markets and for orders 
which forces down wages along with prices. Besides this, the in- 
tolerance with which the Jews have been treated on the Conti- 
nent has driven the poorest of them in shoals to seek work and a 
living in London, and thus to make life harder to the poor who 
were finding it hard enough already. Similarly the wretchedness 
of Ireland has driven myriads of Irishmen to London, when they 
could not gather up the price of a passage to America. It is in 
evidence that wages range fromsix up to twenty shillings a week, 
the latter for skilled labor ; and that the hours of labor run up to 
sixteen and even eighteen a day. Many of the most fashionable 
dealers in clothing are implicated in this grinding of the faces of 
the poor; and it is notable that the Jewish employers as a rule 
are more humane than others, instead of less so, as has been 
charged. 

The investigation has led to a demand that the American 
policy of restrictions on the importation of pauper labor shall be 
adopted in England. But why exclude the laborer and admit the 
products of his labor? America excludes pauper contract labor 
because this is a Protectionist country. Were Mr. Mills and his 
friends to force Free Trade upon us, there would follow a repeal 
of all the laws which forbid the importation of labor. As the 
South Carolina Congressman said, we would then buy labor like 
everything else, in the cheapest market. And this exposure of 
the rates paid to tailors and seamstresses in East London shows in 
what kind of a cheapest market we are to buy our clothing, when 
once the Free Traders have got that on the free list. 





THE dying Emperor still has had energy enough to make his 
hand feltin the politics of Germany. Herr von Putkammer, whose 
resignation he has accepted after a running exposure of his conduct 
by the Liberals in the Landtag, was a type of the Bismarckist offi- 
cial with which Germany well could dispense. It is in evidence 
that he and his superior stooped to exactly the practices for which 
they punished Count von Arrim so severely. They published 
court and government secrets in order to carry their point in 
court matters. Several of Bismarck’s organs were supplied with 
special intelligence by Herr von Putkammer, in order to put a 
check to the Liberal course taking by the Empress Victoria. It 
may be but a few days more that the Emperor has to live, and 
that his son will prove the thorough Bismarckist he is expected to 
be. But he will die all the better for having inflicted the deserved 
punishment on one at least of the cabal who have intrigued 
against his wife. 








REPUBLICAN DECLARATIONS. 


A REVIEW of the national platform adopted by the Republi- 

cans in 1884 will show how honestly and how firmly the 
party has held to the policy and even to the measures which were 
then proposed. The declarations concerning Protection, the re- 
duction of the Surplus on Protective lines, the regulation of inter- 
State commerce, reform in the civil service, the suppression of 
contract labor importation, the rectification of pensions, the pro- 
vision of an adequate navy and coast defenses, the encouragement 
of American shipping, aid to education, the suppression of Polyg- 
amy,—all these, and the others accompanying them, have been 
sustained in good faith by the Republicans in Congress and else- 
where, during the four years that have elapsed. So far as it lay 
in their power, in the Senate and in the House, they have legis- 
lated on these subjects in absolute fidelity to the assurances which 
the Convention gave. 

The platform of 1888 will therefore follow logically and con- 
sistently that of 1884. But as time has deepened conviction and 
increased necessity, as hindrance to some good legislation and ob- 
struction to more has arisen from Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
and from his party’s control of the House of Representatives, so 
the need of clear and emphatic utterance is now greater than ever. 
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Delay in the needed legislation on the Surplus, in the repair of 
tariff defects, in aid to education, and in the encouragement of our 
commerce, has intensified the necessity for all of these measures ; 
while the threat that a foreign control is to be fastened upon our 
industries has converted the foreseen danger of 1884 into a pres- 
ent and deadly peril, now. What was said on these subjects, then, 
with firmness and energy, should be said now with all the added 
vehemence which time and circumstance demand. We need to 
declare : 

1. That American independence demands the completest de- 
velopment of American industries and arts: that this country 
shall be maintained as a free nation, and not sink to a European 
dependency : that these ends are assailed by the doctrine of Free 
Trade, and are guaranteed only under the policy of Protection to 
Home Industry : and we denounce as treachery to American in- 
terests all attempts to change theTariff upon other than Protective 
principles. 

2. That the conditions of American labor, superior as they 
are to those of Europe, must be protected and so maintained : that 
we look to their elevation after an American ideal, but never will 
permit their degradation to the European level. 

8. That while we welcome the voluntary immigrant, intelli- 
gently seeking our national life, and intending to help support its 
conditions, we repel the contract slave, the visiting laborer, and 
every class who would drag down by mere “ cheapness’ the 
standards of condition which American workingmen are struggling 
to maintain and advance. We will not import unchecked the 
products of pauper labor : we will not take the pauper labor itself. 

4, That we willreduce the Surplus upon Protective lines, and 
not otherwise: that the menace which it now presents is one abso- 
lutely chargeable to the policy of the majority in the House, 
who would deal with it only on Free Trade principles, and have 
prevented all legislation affecting it which did not subserve the 
Free Trade purpose. 

5. That we will make the flag of the United States respected : 
we will abate no jot of the rights of our fishermen: we will reés- 
tablish our commerce upon the high seas: we will build an ade- 
quate navy, and guard our coast and our ports: all this in the in- 
terest of peace, and of justice to our own nation, whose prosperity 
is the hopeof mankind. 

6. Tolerating no so-called “ reciprocity’ treaties, we will 
build up trade with our sister American countries by a system of 
fair interchange of favors, consistent with Protection, and within 
the control of Congress. 

7. We will admit to the Union the State, Dakota, so long 
excluded for partisan reasons, and other States, when they are 
prepared: but none cursed with polygamy, and no unfit ones by 
log-rolling bargains: we will justly pension the soldiers of the 
great war: we will aid education to overcome illiteracy, by na- 
tional aid to the State schools: we will seek to develop the policy 
already begun of adequate regulation of inter-State commerce ; 
and we will pursue the work of reform in the Civil Service, be- 
gun before 1885, under Republican presidents, and since then de- 
moralized and debauched. 

If more need be said, it is upon related topics. Whatever 
greater detail of statement be called for, it should not be at the 
expense either of clearness or of emphasis. The Convention 
should so speak that the world may hear and that the American 
people will leap in answer to the call. 








THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN. 
[SECOND PAPER.] 


ii is hardly correct to speak of Whitman as devoid of form. 

Rather he is a factor in the regular evolutionary develop- 
ment of poetry from the homogeneous and simple to the hetero- 
geneous and complex: for it is to be noted that poetry follows 
this usual law of Evolution. Among the Greeks there was a 
simplicity of thought and diction according well with the environ- 
ment, and while they had certain well defined rules, such as that 
which demanded that particular dialects should be used for cer- 





tain classes of poetry, they were comparatively free from those 
purely artificial laws which at a later date became so stringent. 
But as the relations of men became more complicated, the subject 
matter of poetry grew more composite,—the thought claiming ex- 
pression pressed more severely upon the vehicle, and hence the 
necessity for both a larger vocabulary and a greater diversity in 
structure. That which had been a single idea bifurcated, and the 
former stem became the parent of an idea having two branches re- 
quiring treatment separately ; fand as this process of segregation 
continued, there was a corresponding widening in the allowable 
uses of metres and rhythms. It was the passage towards more 
complex conditions, with a regular survival of the fittest in form 
and phrase. Those iron-bound rules of versification which came 
to be termed the “classical forms” were ‘really only the restric- 
tions which the ever increasing complexity of thought and expres- 
sion gradually rendered necessary as a means of holding poetry 
within convenient limits. They were a reaction which in turn 
had to yield to a rebound; and it is reasonable to expect that 
poetry, like everything else, will continue to follow this law of 
pulsations,—action and reaction being ever equal and opposite in 
the moral and intellectual as in the physical world. 

As particularities of form advanced, the inherent strength of 
idea dwindled, till in the troubadours and trouvéres of France we 
see evolved a family of singers whose entire ingenuity is expended 
upon forms of exquisite beauty without a soul,—a very Undine, 
who sinks from our gaze at the first stern critical enquiry. The 
rules governing the structure of the so-called French forms are so 
strict that the attention is riveted upon the skill of the artificer 
alone. A like influence is apparent at a later date in the dicta of 
Boileau which became the basis for the highly artificial schools of 
Dryden and Pope, under whom the distich became a tyrant, rul- 
ing English taste for more than a century and hardly overthrown 
Ly the revolution of Wordsworth and the Lake poets. 

A parallel movement in France was the fight for Romanticism 
led by Victor Hugo, and though Hugo, like Wordsworth, was suc- 
cessful, the Latinity of the French has prevented them from go- 
ing as far as their English brethren, and hence we see the French 
dramatists of to-day not only maintaining “the unities” in the 
construction of their tragedies, but clinging to rhyme as the only 
permissible poetic expression. 

Examination shows that as the thought of the poet has deep- 
ened and his scope enlarged, he has ever sought to free himself 
from unnecessary trammels. The pertinent question, to which 
these reflections lead up, is this: If it has been found necessary 
to rebel against the distich in didactic poetry ; against “the unities” 
in tragedy ; against the prescribed order of rhymes and arrange- 
ment of lines in certain Italian and French forms of verse; may 
we not assume that the further evolution of poetic thought may 
necessitate a dispensing with certain other restrictions imposed 
by the classical school? This is the question with which we have 
to do in considering the work of Walt Whitman. It cannot in- 
deed be claimed that Matter without Form constitutes poetry, but 
it may beasked whether the currently recognized metres,—or indeed 
all of the verse-forms which have found acceptance in the work of 
the masters,—exhaust the possibilities in this regard. By this it 
is not meant that a writer should call his work by a name which 
represents something else. People have no right to make poems 
of fifteen lines and call them sonnets, nor should they cut two 
couplets in the middle and consider them a quatrain. But a poet, 
certain that he has a message to deliver, should surely not be for- 
bidden to speak because he needs a wider verbal range than the 
recognized canons of form prescribe. 

Irregular as Whitman’s lines look upon the printed page, they 
fall upon the ear when read, with metrical cadence. Early in his 
career he found that established verse-forms would not carry his 
thought. Even hexameters hampered him ; he therefore adopted 
the method of writing out his idea in a single line regardless of 
the number of feet it might contain. A thought requiring, say 
sixteen syllables for its adequate expression is put in a single verse, 
instead of following the rule which would put ten syllables into 
one verse and allow six to overflow into the following verse, which 
must then be pieced out with four syllables of another thought. 
Whitman’s argument seems to be that the invention of the “ over- 
flow” is a confession that English metres are too short for great 
themes, which accords well with his dictum that perfect poems 
bud from metrical laws as unerringly and loosely as lilacs and 
roses from their stems. He points out that nature ever avoids 
mechanical regularity,—as in the jagged outline of a forest against 
the sky, or the course of rain-drops on a window-pane. Moreover, 
his poems being in their nature Chants, we need only attend to the 
effect upon the ear, though frequently they require but slight al- 
teration to dress them for the eyeas well. Take for cnmighe this: 

“ When lilacs last in the door-yard bloom’d, 

And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the night, 
I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 
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“ Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 
Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, 
And thought of him I love.” 
A very slight abridgment of epithet permits the expression of 
the thought in correct pentameter, thus: 
“ When lilacs last within the door-yard bloom’d, 
And the great star droop’d early in the west, 
I mourn’d and shall mourn, with returning spring. 


“ Returning spring, sure trinity you bring,— 
Lilac perennial, drooping western star, 
And thought of him I love.” 

It is easy to treat similarly a large number of the poems in 
“The Children of Adam ” and the “Song of Myself,’’ while such 
pieces as ‘‘ Eidolons ” scarcely need to be touched, and ‘‘ My Cap- 
tain ” makes a narrow escape from a complete scheme of rhyme. 
But it is clear that any attempt to “improve” Whitman would 
destroy his individualtiy; it would take out of him that which 
makes him valuable as the exponent of a great idea,—‘‘one of 
the huge, as yet mainly unrecognized, forces of our times.’ ? 

To estimate such a writer we must approach him in the artis- 
tic mood and with a receptive spirit. ‘Technical considerations of 
external form and personal predilections concerning the subjects 
suitable for poetic treatment should be kept in abeyance until we 
have ascertained his inner meaning and ultimate purpose asa 
philosopher of humanity. Such procedure will probably throw 
much light upon previous misconceptions and we shall perhaps 
say of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,’”’ even as its author says in his farewell 
poem : 

“ Camerado, this is no book, 
Who touches this touches a man.” 


FRANCIS HOWARDWILLIAMS. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE German newspapers report an interesting communication 
made by Prof. Adolf Erman, of the Berlin Museum, to the 
Archeological Society of that city, concerning the cuneiform tab- 
let found in Egypt, already referred to in THE AMERICAN. These 
clay tablets, a considerable number of which have found their way 
to the Berlin Museum, were discovered at Tel el Amarna, the 
residence of King Amenophis IV.c., 1420 B.C. Among them are 
letters of a personal nature from Burnaburiash, king of Babylon, 
to Amenophis III. There are also some tablets which relate to 
the “great king of Mitanni,” whose daughter married Amenophis 
III. Somenew information concerning the Hittites is gleaned, and 
Prof, Erman infers that the Babylonian language and writing were 
spread over a considerable part of Palestine in the fifteenth century 
B. C., playing the same part that Aramean did much later. If 
Prof. Erman’s conjecture is correct, considerable speculation about 
the post-exilic origin of Biblical laws and customs which seem to 
show Babylonian influence will be upset. The entire writing of 
these cuneiform tablets is phonetic. More will probably be learned 
of them when Prof. Erman’s paper which is entitled “Der Thonta- 
felfund von Tell Amarna,” reaches us. We learn from private 
sources from Berlin that a number of very peculiar and interest- 
ing forms occur on these tablets. Prof. Schrader communicated 
some observations concerning the tablets, (by Erman, Winckler, 
and Lehman), to the Royal Academy, May 3d. C. A. 
* * * 


WE record with regret the death of Ernst Bertheau, oriental- 
ist and exegete, who departed this life on the 17th, and was buried 
at Goéttingen, Germany, on the 19th of May. He was born at 
Hamburg in 1812, and studied Oriental languages at Berlin and 
Gottingen. He was elected professor ordinarius at the latter in- 
stitution of learning in 1843, having been created professor extra- 
ordinarius the previous year. His published works, which were 
numerous and important, include “ The seven Groups of the Mo- 
saic Law,” (Gottingen 1840) ; ‘‘ On the History of the Israelites,” 
(1842) ; Commentaries on the books of Judges and Ruth, (Leipzig 
1845); the Proverbs of Solomon, (1847) ; the Books of Chronicles, 
(1854, 2d ed. 1873); and on Ezra, Nehemia, and Esther (1862), 

C. A. 


* * * 


THE proposal of President Barnard in retiring from the pres- 
idency of Columbia College, that that venerable institution should 
cease to receive undergraduate students, has created something of 
asensation. In his view New York has too many undergradu- 
ate colleges for its needs, as the University and the College of the 
City of New York are able to carry all who desire a liberal edu- 
cation as far as the first degree in arts. He would like to see a 
division of labor between the three colleges, the two younger in- 
stitutions taking the undergraduate courses, and Columbia reserv- 
ing its forces and resources for the higher education. There are 
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very serious difficulties in the way of this proposal. The first of 
these is the denominational difference. The University of New 
York was established by the Dutch Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches because the policy and atmosphere of Columbia College 
were distinctly Episcopalian. The College corresponds to our 
High School, and is at least entirely colorless in its religious in- 
fluence, if not altogether secular. It is not likely that the Epis- 
copalians of New York would be satisfied with either of these in- 
stitutions for the education of their children ; and they certainly 
would have to be considered in any disposal of the resources of 
their own college. Dr. Barnard falls into the mistake of men of 
science generally in thinking of a college as an instrument for the 
advance of science rather than simply for the education of the 
young. It might be very desirable to have a great number of en- 
dowed institutions for the former purpose; but it is the latter 
which commends itself the more heartily to the American public. 
* % 


OUR nearest approach to a post-graduate University thus far 
is Johns Hopkins, whose undergraduate department always has 
held a subordinate place. But most unfortunately the investment 
of its endowment has made its prosperity dependent upon that of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The adverse fortunes of that 
corporation have reduced the resources of the University to an 
extent which seriously cripples it. The place left vacant by Dr. 
Stanley Hall at the head of the Department of Philosophy it is 
now said will not be filled. The annual value of the fellowships 
has been reduced one-fourth. And other retrenchments will have 
to be made if the railroad should pass its next dividend. It is to 
be hoped that this state of things will be merely temporary. Johns 
Hopkins University has been a benefit to the colleges of the whole 
country through the facilities it has furnished their best gradu- 
ates for advanced studies. 


AMERICANS AT THE PARIS SALON. 
[FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
I SEE that Sir John Millais, in an interview reported in the New 

York Herald, has lately been bewailing the blindness of Amer- 
ican artists who refuse to recognize England as the centre of the 
world of art. Whether his words will help to open their eyes to 
the light is more than doubtful. What is certain, is that never has 
their faith in Paris seemed firmer than at the present moment. It 
is with this fact I have been particularly struck in visiting this 
year’s Salon. The number of American artists who exhibit in 
London can be almost counted on the fingers of one’s two hands, 
In the Salon this spring very nearly two hundred are represented. 
To come to the Salon, fresh from the Royal Academy, the Gros- 
venor Gallery, and the New Gallery helps one to understand why 
this should be. English artists may have had, as Sir John Millais 
says, ‘‘a good innings”; in a financial sense they most undoubt- 
edly have. It is not Millais only who is caricatured in Mr. Harry 
Furniss’ “‘ Golden Witch” soaring away on her broomstick, sing- 
ing triumphantly, ‘I know a Bank.” But to the student who 
wants something besides money, this Bank is of very little use. 
Not until in England are to be found such masters as those who 
now open their studios to the student in Paris, will the young 
American artist, or tbe young English artist either, for that mat- 
ter, lose his faith in French art. Not only this; but so long as 
good work, judged by merit only, has as little chance as it has at 
the Royal Academy, so long will the American artist prefer to ex- 
hibit at the Salon. It is very characteristic of English art, that 
just now the principal interest attached to the exhibitions opened 
within the last few weeks is almost entirely due to the squabbles 
of certain directorsof galleries. It is safe to say that whatever 
troubles have arisen or may arise, in the Salon, the chief interest 
always has been, and always will be, in the pictures. 

To Philadelphians, of course, the first Americans looked for 
in the Salon are the Harrisons, who have been counted among its 
exhibitors for the last few years. Mr. Alexander Harrison, how- 
ever, has no very important picture this year, nothing like the 
large Arcadia shown there two years ago, and last year given a 
prominent place in the exhibition of the New English Art Club 
in London. I believe he proposed exhibiting an equally large, 
somewhat similar canvas. He had prepared at Concorneau studies 
for a picture of bathers by the seashore, but it was not finished in 
time. He has sent instead a small canvas showing a stretch of 
blue sea under a soft blue sky. He has also a pastel of the sea, 
purple with night and crossed by a silver path of moonlight. Mr. 
Birge Harrison, on the other hand, is represented by a very largé 
picture of “ Le Départ du Mayflower.” ‘The ship is but a speck on 








the far horizon ; under a gray sky, gray sand dunes meet the gray 
sea; to one side is a grove of dark sombre pines; in the fore- 
ground a Puritan maiden, one of those left at home, stands with 
arms outstretched towards the fast disappearing ship; the whole 
is full of quiet feeling in harmony with the grayness of the land- 
scape, 
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Perhaps the most striking of all the American pictures, be- 
cause of its size and the place of honor given to it in the centre 
of a room, is Mr. Henry Mosler’s “ The White Captive.” He has 
sought inspiration at home, and chosen for his subject the torture 
of a white girl by red Indians. She is bound to a tree, and the 
arrows, already driven into her flesh and into the wood above her 
head, are as plentiful as those of the traditional St. Sebastian. 
Old squaws, solemnly watching her agony, sit on the ground at 
her feet. Near fires burn through the darkness of the night, and 
their red light falling on the body of the captive brings out its 
whiteness in strong relief. The treatment of the subject is not a 
little in the style of the French School of Horrors. Far pleas- 
anter is the Jarge landscape by Mr. Charles H. Davis, which is 
also given a centre; a great plain stretches to a far line of low 
hills ; a small town is indicated in the distance, and there is noth- 
ing to break the monotony of the plain but a few haycocks, and 
in the foreground a pool with the light shining on its waters. An- 
other ambitious but very unsuccessful picture is Mr. Julius Rals- 
hoven’s “ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.’ Hamlet has never 
seemed less interesting and is not inappropriately skied. 

To come back to Philadelphia: Mr. Wm. J. Smedley has a 
small picture in which two peasants, a man with a child in his 
arms and a woman, stand on the shore looking seaward. It is 
quiet in color and feeling, but I do not think it equals his interior 
of a Friends’ meeting-house which he sent to one of the New 
York exhibitions some few years ago, nor is it as interesting as 
much of his black-and-white work. Mr. Smedley suggests Mr. 
Reinhart who has a studio in the same building in Paris. The 
latter shows two pictures at the Salon; the larger of the two is 
by far the better. The subject is not unlike Mr. Smedley’s; a 
group of peasants at the foot of a wayside cross look anxiously 
out to sea; but Mr. Reinhart has succeeded in giving his figures 
the life and interest in which Mr. Smedley’s are wanting. It is 
curious, however, that sea and shore should be so bright under a 
gray and lowering sky. 

Mr. Bridgman in two pictures gives a supplement to the arti- 
cles on Algiers he has lately contributed to Harper’s. One is a 
Moorish girl standing against an Algerian background, the other, 
Moorish maidens sitting over their embroidery. Bothare givena 
place on the line, and both, to me at least, are very stupid. Mr. 
Walter MacEwen’s “Une Histoire de Revenant” is a clever inte- 
rior; Dutch women in white caps, two or three in red bodices, sit 
at work in a room lighted by a window directly behind them, and 
the whole picture is a careful study of light and tone. Mr. Frank 
Duveneck, who has exhibited so little of late, this year has a por- 
trait of Mrs. D—, and two Venetian etchings. Mr. Sargent sends 
his Hon. Mrs. Playfair which he showed at last year’s Academy. 
It is impossible, however, to go through the entire list. There are 
pictures by Miss Lee-Robbins showing the influence of her master, 
Henner; two by Mr. F. M. Boggs, one of Harfleur with a charac- 
teristic timbered house in the foreground, the other a water color 
of the pier at Havre on a snowy winter’s day; by Miss Eleanor 
and Miss Kathleen Greatorex, Mr. Walter Gay, Mr. William Pick- 
nell, and a hundred and more others. Among the sculptors Mr. 
Bush-Brown has a “‘Cimabue and Giotto.” In the black-and-white 
rooms are two frames of etchings by Whistler, two of wooden- 
gravings by Wolf. Indeed there is quite enough work by Ameri- 
can artists to fill a small gallery at home. 








REVIEWS. 


Tue HisBerT LECTURES, 1887. LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND 
GrowTH OF RELIGION as illustrated by the Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians. By A. H. Sayce. Fellow and late 
Senior Tutor of Queen’s College and Deputy Professor of Com- 
parative Philology, Oxford. Williams & Norgate. 1887. 

gE . time a new work the result of Assyriological research 

is given to the public, one cannot help stopping to admire 
the ingenuity which has enabled scholars to glean so many facts 
from 30 unpromisinga source. No achievements of modern science 
exhibit greater genius or industry than do the works on the re- 
ligion or literature or astronomy of the ancient Babylonians, 
pieced together from thousands of broken fragments of terra-cotta 
tablets, inscribed with strange, partly obliterated characters, ex- 
tricated in 1854 from the mass of rubbish which covered the site 
of the palace of Sardanapalus. To these wonderful results Pro- 
fessor Sayce, of Oxford, has contributed more than his share, and 
he has possessed the rare ability of serving the cause in the double 
capacity of discoverer and popularizer. Seldom has he under- 
taken a more difficult task than the one before us, a fact which he 
himself fully recognizes. ‘‘ We have” says our author “ to build 
up a fabric out of broken and half deciphered texts, out of stray 
allusions and obscure references, out of monuments many of which 
are late and still more are of uncertain age.’”’ Moreover, so scanty 
is the material at hand in comparison with that which is still un- 





derground that “a new discovery may at any moment overthrow 
the theories we have formed, or give a new complexion to received 
facts.” Not that Assyrian science is by any means resting upon 
an unstable foundation. The “study of Assyrian has advanced 
so far,” says Professor Sayce, “ that the Hebrew lexicographer is 
able to call in its help in determining the meaning of Hebrew 
words and an ordinary historical inscription can be read with al- 
most as much facility as a page of the Old Testament.” It is, as 
a rule, the inferences from the facts, not the facts themselves, which 
are in dispute. 

_ , There are two distinct sources traceable in the Babylonian re- 
ligion. Two distinct races contributed each its quota to the re- 
ligion which the Israelites saw practiced in Nineveh and Babylon. 
In the extreme south-east of Babylonia, in the marshes near the 
Persian Gulf, there dwelt a non-Semitic people speaking a lan- 
guage which Professor Sayce considers a member of the Altaic 
family and allied to modern Turkish. The more southerly tribe 
were the Sumerians (the people of Shinar), the more northerly 
the Akkadians whose city is mentioned in Genesis 10:10. They 
were one of the earliest culture peoples of the world. To them 
we are indebted for the beginning of Assyrian art, whose influence 
upon the art of Greece is coming to be more and more recognized 
and for the invention of the cuneiform system of writing, now a 
rival with Egyptian for the honor of having suggested the oldest 
alphabetic system in the world, the Phenician. Their religion 
may be roughly termed Shamanistic. Every object in nature had 
its spirit, the stone, the tree, the river, the planet in the heavens 
the world underground, all had their spirits to be appeased when 
angry, to be exorcised by means of amulets, formule, or incantations 
The literature still preserves for us inconsiderable numbers these in- 
cantations which may be safely regarded as indicating the earliest 
phase of Babylonian religion. Presently some of the more potent 
spirits were elevated to the rank of deities. The spirit of the 
moon, the presiding spirit of the underworld, the spirit which pro- 
duced pestilence or disease, the spirit of the morning star, of the 
river, of the ocean, were one after another elevated from the com- 
mon rank of the spirit world and made members of the Sumero- 
Akkadian pantheon. 

About this time, which may roughly be put down as 4000 B. 
C., another people were in the land, the Semites. Their ruling 
passion was domestic; their type of divinity, fatherhood and 
motherhood. Each of their settlements had its patron god ac- 
companied by a weaker reflex or companion—a goddess. This 
god and goddess were the protectors of their people, jealous for 
their own, watching with careful eyes the interests of the city and 
its king. In some way or other,—one can hardly think of any 
other method than conquest,—these two peoples came into close 
contact with one another. The Semite became the ruler of Meso- 
potamia; but the Sumero-Akkadian impressed his architecture 
his art, his writing, and his religion upon the dominant race. 
Then the different Semitic cities were united by war and by mat- 
rimonial alliance into a kingdom, the kingdom of Babylonia 
Each city, Akkadian as well as Semitic, retained its own deity. 
The king would worship each god in its own particular shrine 
The Semites were the ruling class, while the more cultured non- 
Semites, debarred from the exercise of their political activities 
became the literary and scientific class, terms which in early pe- 
riods of the world’s history are always synonymous with religion 
It was thus that the martial Semitic sun-god, and the more ancient 
moon-god became members of the same pantheon. And with the 
united empire and one chief there came a united family of gods 
and one supreme Bel or lord. Bel-Merodach of Babylon, the local 
deity of the city, who, as a natural consequence of the elevation of 
Babylon to the position of capital of the whole country, became 
the divine chief of Babylonia. Corresponding to this development 
we strike a higher, a more lofty strain in the religious literature. 
Hymns, psalms, and prayers take the place of incantations. In 
the first system there was no room for what we understand by 
ethics. When evil was invariably caused by the presence of an 
unappeased spirit no blame attached to the mortal being; but 
when the god became a benign protector adversity could only be 
the result of wrong-doing on the part of the worshipper. Pre- 
sently, a more northern kingdom was established. Assyria from 
being a province became the ruler of Babylonia. The people were 
of purer Semitic blood, free, from the influence of the non-Semites 
more active and holding more intercourse with the nations of the 
then civilized world, and, as was natural, their national god, Assur 
supplanted Merodach as the head of the pantheon. . ; 

Such is an outline of the development of the Babylonian relig- 
ion. It probably goes without saying that no one of these pro- 
cesses took place consciously nor as sharply as here stated. Just 
as Christianity and Judaism and Theism and Agnosticism coexist 
with Spiritualism and Vodooism and a belief in witches and spells 
so, no doubt, there were to be found in Babylon on the day of its 
fall reciters of the old Akkadian incantations and charms along 
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with those who had transcended even the higher state religion 
and recognized a supreme El the father and creator of all. 

From the necessities of the case, Professor Sayce’s book is not 
cast in such a form as to bring out this development with the ut- 
most clearness. Special topics were chosen for each lecture and 
the facts grouped around them in historical order. The sec- 
ond lecture is devoted to Bel-Merodach. An inscription reveals 
the fact that the overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus is attributed to 
the neglect of Merodach by the last Babylonian king, Nabonidus, 
which, translated into sober statement, means that the king had 
departed from the ancient worship and that the priestly class, an- 
gered thereat, assisted in the entry of Cyrus into Babylon. What 
Nabonidus really tried to do seems to have been to entirely de- 
stroy the local character of Merodach and make him the god of the 
entire country. Merodach was the great lord whom Greek histo- 
rians describe under the name of Belos. His temple was called in 
Akkadian E-Saggila, ‘‘ the house with the high head.” His wife or 
companion goddess was Zarpanit whose name ‘probably occurs in 
the corrupt form Succoth-benoth, the image which we are told in 
the Book of Kings was made by the men of Babylon. Nebuchad- 
nezzar always addresses Merodach as ‘‘ the merciful,” and an Ak- 
kadian hymn speaks of him as the god who raises the dead to life. 
E-Saggila seems to have been regarded at one time as a temple of 
the sun-god, and so it would seem that Merodach was originally 
the sun-god of Babylon. This idea is strengthened by some of 
the early myths in which Merodach figures. It was he who fought 
the great dragon of darkness and chaos, Tiamat, and who assisted 
the moon-god when assailed by the seven evil spirits, but later he 
came to be considered the presiding deity of the planet Jupiter. 

The third lecture treats of the gods of Babylonia in general. 
Ea was the early culture-god, half man half fish, who arose from 
the Persian Gulf and taught the Babylonians the art of writing, 
—the Oannes of the Greek myths. He was symbolized by a ser- 
pent, and the primzeval seat of his worship was the city of Eridu 
now represented by the mounds of Abu Shahrein. The consort 
of Ea was Damkina or Davkina. Their son, the sun-god of Eridu, 
was Dumuzi (Tammuz). The Bel of the city of Nipur (modern 
Niffer) was identified with Mullil, the lord of the ghost world. 
His wife was Semitic Beltis, Akkadian Nin-ki-gal, the lady of the 
great land, i. e., the under world, her especial name in this capa- 
city being Allat. The chief seat of the moon-god was Ur the 
modern Mugheir. Harran was also devoted to the worship of 
the moon-god, a worship which the city retained down to the time 
of the later Roman emperors. Then there was a famous temple 
to the sun-god Samas at Sippara the modern Aboo Habbah. An- 
other very important deity was Gibil, the fire-god. Then there 
were a series of spirits of the under world called Anunas, and of 
the upper world, a race of angels called Igige. There was also a 
great sky god, Anu, and his wife, Anunit, whose worship was 
afterwards confounded with that of Istar. Nergal was the god of 
Hades, a local deity of the city of Cutha, a great necropolis. 
Finally there was a god of storm and tempest, Rimmon, the Hadad 
of the Syrians. The relation of male and female divinities to 
each other changed very much with the development of the Ba- 
bylonian religion. Among the Akkadians, goddesses were as in- 
dependent as gods. In fact the female was greater than the male 
among the non-Semites, the order of words is always woman and 
man, an order invariably reversed in the Assyrian interlinear 
translations of the non-Semitic texts. Matriarchate, not patriar- 
chate, seems to have been the Akkadian system. 

Lecture IV. discusses Tammuz and IJstar, the Adonis and 
Aphrodite of Greek mythology, whose history is told in the cunei- 
form account of the descent of Istar to Hades, a text which is a 
veritable mine of information for Babylonian mythology. The 
result of the descent was the securing of the release of Tammuz 
from the underworld for a portion of each year. The story of 
Tammuz is not of Semitic origin. His name, Dumuzi, means in 
Akkadian ‘son of life.” Jstar hada double side. She is on the 
one hand the goddess of reproduction, who gave rise to the licen- 
tious worship of the Phoenician Ashtoreth, and she is so repre- 
sented in the Babylonian Nimrod-Epic; but she is also the benign 
mother of her people, a dualism splendidly brought out in Flau- 
bert’s great archeological novel “‘Salammbo.” In later times the 
special seat of her worship was Arbela. 

The fifth lecture is given up to a discussion of the sacred books 
of Chaldea. They consist in a collection of incantations, of hymns 
which Lenormant named the Chaldean Rig-Veda, and a third col- 
lection of Penitential Psalms which in many respects resemble the 
Psalms of the Old Testament. These are generally found in the 
non-Semitic idiom accompanied by a Semitic translation. Then 
there is a work on medicine, composed partly of magical formulae 
and partly of recipes which, for the period, may be called scien- 
tific. Semitic texts containing cosmogonic speculations are also 
found. These bear a very strong resemblance to the early chap- 
ters of Genesis, and Professor Sayce is inclined, since we have 








only copies from the library of Sardanapalus, to consider them 

late. From these various texts we learn the important fact, that 

the Babylonians believed in a future life, and to some degree in 
the resurrection of the dead. The last chapter treats especially of 
cosmogonies and astro-theology. 

There is a very important appendix to the book, in some re- 
spects more interesting than the text itself. The whole question 
of the primitive language and population of Chaldea, the so-called 
Sumero-Akkadian controversy, is discussed with charming frank- 
ness. Of the existence of Sumerian and Akkadian, Professor 
Sayce has not the slightest doubt. To the anti-Akkadist, Halévy, 
he says ‘“‘a writer who maintains that Mugheir is not Ur of the 
Chaldees is beyond the reach of argument.”’ Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch gets a sharp rap for his unscientific use of the Assyrian 
vocabularies which first caused him to turn “half the Semitic 
Babylonian vocabulary into Akkadian ” and which now causes him 
“to transform Akkadian into whatis Semitic.” The second addi- 
tion isa reprint from the London Athenxum of Mr. George Smith’s 
account of the temple of Bel, and the rest of the appendix con- 
sists in a translation of the known magical texts, hymns to the 
gods, penitential psalms, and litanies to the gods. An index and 
glossary (welcome innovations in Professor Sayce’s book) com- 
plete this valuable contribution to Assyrian science. 

Professor Sayce has made a number of statements in which 
he is quite alone among Assyriologists. His etymology of David, 
of Moses as mashu “the hero,” of Joseph as aship “the enchanter,” 
of Mounts Nebo and Sinai, of Saul and of Solomon, will probably 
meet with little acceptance. To connect Joseph and aship a law 
of Semitic phonetics is explained away; the stem of the name 
Solomon iscommon Semitic, Professor Sayce believes very strongly 
in the existence of the Sabbath among the Akkadians. ‘The cal- 
endar which he quotes is of course of Semitic origin, and where- 
ever Sabbath occurs in the translated text, it is inserted by Pro- 
fessor Sayce, and does not stand in the original. ‘'he comparison 
of sa-bat with the festival nu-bat-tu is unfortunate, because nubattu 
is in all probability an incorrect reading for nu numitiu. Professor 
Sayce’s statements about the coincidence of Babylonian and Jewish 
ritual are backed by references to texts, but not infrequently an 
examination of these fails to reveal the authority for the state- 
ments made. A curious illustration of how a text can be misused 
is found, for instance, on page 146. We read there “In the legend 
of the Descent of Istar into Hades, the goddess is made to 
threaten that unless she is admitted to the realm of the dead, she 
will let then out in the form of Vampires to devour the living.” 
The passage really reads : 

““T will raise up the dead, eating, living, 
The dead shall outnumber the living.” 
The idea is quite plain. But by some oversight Professor Sayce 
translated eating the living, and hence the vampires. The accept- 
ance without question of the identification of Sippara and Aubar 
is, to say the least, surprising. The entire setting of the legend of 
the Descent of Istar is misunderstood. It, as well as the account 
of the Deluge, are intended to show the possibility of resurrection. 
The statement that the Library of Sardanapalus was open to all 
comers has no evidence for its support. We know very little 
about the use of the library. It seems much more likely that the 
room which held the books was nothing more than a vault. These 
and similar inaccuracies, possibly the result of the pressure under 
which so busy a man as Professor Sayce must constantly be work- 
ing, will, we fear, prevent the book from becoming a standard 
work on Babylonian religion, and may possibly work much mis- 
chief among people who are compelled to take such matters at 
second-hand, and who justly look upon Professor Sayce as one of 
our greatest Assyriologists. 





Cyrus ADLER. 





In NEsTING TIME. By Olive Thorne Miller. Pp. vi. and 275. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is an unique book in its way, a record of years of per- 
sonal experience among birds. The author has béen studying 
them from a point of view intermediate between those of the 
poet and of the naturalist. Like the naturalist she has not 
concerned herself merely with the ssthetic side of ornithol- 
ogy, but seeks a complete view of the bird’s life. Like the 
poet she seeks results which are attained only by sympathetic 
study, and which cannot be fitted into a scientific list or cat- 
alogue. Partly her work has been done in the open air, as 
when she gave a month in North Carolina to the close observa- 
tion of the nest-building, incubation, and parental cares of a pair 
of mocking-birds. But more has been achieved in a bird-room in 
a Northern city, where she seems to have lived among her feath- 
ered favorites, cultivating their confidence, studying their habits, 
and observing their treatment of each other. And with this pa- 
tient and friendly scrutiny has gone a power of delicate observa- 
tion and of exact description, which a naturalist of the drier 
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sort might envy. If there be any defect in her method, it probably 
is an excess of sympathy, which leads her to ascribe more human 
feelings to the birds than exact science would justify. 

The result is a series of chapters which possess as lively an 
interest as any work of fiction, and have the merit of bringing 
home to us facts which generally lie within the reach of daily ob- 
servation, but are overlooked by most of us. Fun, pathos, in- 
structive suggestion, and touches of distant kinship to ourselves 
make the book as varied as bird-life itself. The three favorite 
characters with most readers, we think, will be the tricky mock- 
ing-bird who made himself master and dictator over all the in- 
mates of the bird-room, the wise blue-bird with his delicate song- 
whisper and his pretty affected ways, and the restless blue-jay, 
with his personal likes and dislikes, his breaking, tearing, and 
hiding operations, and his love of such conventional luxuries as 
piano music and ice-cream, and his irrepressible curiosity. 

We can commend the book with great confidence to those 
who wish to awaken a human interest in birds in the minds of the 
young. ‘The author is very decidedly on the side of mercy. She 
has no patience with bird-shooters, even although naturalists, and 
none with nest-robbers. The Southern negroes were a trial to 
her in this respect, and she wonders there is a mocking-bird left 
in North Carolina. But it is not to be expected that the sympa- 
thies which are the result of centuries of culture in the white 
man will be awakened at once in the black. Such pets as the 
negroes do make they treat with kindness; but the mercantile 
side of the bird business naturally presents itself to people whom 
slavery has taught to hate and despise work, and who inherit the 
instincts of the hunter-life from recent ancestors. Perhaps our 
naturalist may find a less stony field for the seeds of instruction 
among her white sisters, for whose vanity the birds have been 
slaughtered in myriads. 





CHRISTIANITY IN THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. Studies of Text 
' yelating to Principles of Christian Character. Pp. vi. and 

338. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

The author of this anonymous work is a Low Church Episco- 
alian and an American. This last fact we infer from the book 
eing copyright. The author’s ecclesiastical relation we infer 

from various allusions to the services of his Church, and from his 
quoting Chalmers equally with Newman it is plain that he is not 
a High Churchman. But it indicates the shift in the perspective 
of doctrine which has taken place that the stress of the writer 
should be, not upon justification, conversion, and experiences, but 
upon practical living of the principles of the Gospel. There also 
is an entire freedom from the technical phrases of the Evangel- 
ical and every other school. He repeatedly objects to “ orthodox 
phrases which are accepted and used with no adequate thought 
of their true sense,” and seeks to escape from this mindless abuse 
of words by employing unconventional expressions as much as 
possible. He insists that the makeshift interpretations of strong 
and startling statements in the Gospels will not suffice any longer. 
And everywhere he is seeking a deeper, more practical, and more 
close construction of the commands of Christ and the exhortations 
of his Apostles. But his view of the practical relation of Christian 
principle to every-day conduct is vitiated, we think, by a funda- 
mental error. He everywhere assumes that the kingdom of hea- 
ven belongs to the future life, that the eternal lies only in the fu- 
ture, and that the heaven in which the Christian has his citizen- 
ship is a distant world of light and bliss. In this respect the 
Evangelical theology takes side with Socrates and Plato against 
the true sense of the New Testament. The Greeks hoped to find 
the Eternal after death. They looked for it in the future. Paul 
tells the Church in Corinth ‘‘ We look at the things which are eter- 
nal.” John said ‘‘ He that hath the Son, hath eternal life.” The 
city that hath foundations, which the Hebrew patriarch sought,— 
the holy order of life based on the Divine will,—the Christian dis- 
pensation professes to realize. The New Jerusalem seen in the 
apocalyptic vision is not a picture of life beyond the grave, but of 
human society on this planet, permeated by Christian principle. 

These studies are the work of a thoughtful, earnest man, who 

is working to a clearer apprehension of spiritual truths. They 
contain many suggestions of value and interest, by which men of 
all schools may profit. The chapters on Christian giving are good 
as far as they go. But they do not warn the modern Church of 
the danger of supposing that large incomes for benevolent causes 
may be made an undue dependence as a spiritual force. There is 
IGNORANT Essays. By Richard Dowling. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1888. 





If Mr. Dowling would really find it ‘consoling to fancy that 
upon laying down this book the reader’s mind will be, if pos- 
sible still more empty than when he took it up,’’ he may com- 
fort himself with a nearer approach to the realization of his ideal 
still a lesson for the Church n the apostle’s reply to Simon Magus. 





in his relations with the public than falls to the lot of the majority 
of authors. The most prominent new element in the reader’s 
consciousness is a sense of irritation at Mr. Dowling’s evidently 
confounding a certain shallow egotistical smartness, with individ- 
uality or freshness of style. Originality and simplicity and inge- 
nousness are most deligthful traits; but nothing is more provok- 
ing than a studied and self-conscious parade of these traits in our 
acquaintance. ‘ Don’t you think me extremely eccentric?” asked 
a young lady of her friend. ‘Why, no; I have never thought 
you so,” answered the friend, rather surprised at this question 
from one whom she had always considered a very commonplace 
person. ‘O,” said the young lady, in a very injured tone, “I as- 
sure you I am always thought very eccentric.” Mr. Dowling has 
a little the air of asking, “Am I not naif; am I not delightfully 
fresh and candid and natural, am I not unconventional in my 
opinions?” He certainly is unhackneyed in his taste when he 
says that Pilgrim’s Progress is ‘the most dull and tedious and 
monstrous book of any wrote in the English language. The story 
never happened at all. It isa horrible attempt to tinkerise the 
Bible. One of the things I cannot understand about Macaulay is 
that he stands by Bunyan’s silly book. Macaulay was a man of 
vast reading and acquirements and of common-sense taste.” 
Lamb is evidently Mr. Dowling’s model; but the vagrant foot- 
steps of that most delightful of mental ramblers are the hardest 
track to follow. Any appearance of method or plan in the wan- 
dering path—and the charm is gone. ‘‘My Copy of Keats” is a 
clumsy mental gambol, not a fresh outpouring of untrammeled 
enthusiasm. Mr. Dowling’s smartness has almost an American 
flavor, though it has but few of the grains of wit that are gener- 
ally scattered among the chaff of much of our national humor. 
But any man who seems to consider his personal tastes and hab- 
its, and his point of view of such bouyant interest to the world in 
—- must have great satisfaction in sharing them with the 
public. 





TENTING AT Stony BeacH. By Maria Louise Pool. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 

This is the record of a summer vacation spent in a tent on the 
south shore of Massachusetts Bay, by two persons of the feminine 
sex, one of whom has made up the lively and entertaining story 
of their experiences. These relate entirely to the human family: 
though the two tenters, with their mastiff ‘‘ Max,” were in search 
of primitive and unconventional life in the open air, they did not 
incline particularly to a study of either sea or shore; they were 
not mineralogists, nor botanists, nor collectors of shells, sea-weed, 
or other “specimens.” Miss Pool sets off promptly in her piquant 
story with a sketch of Marsh Yates, the idle fisherman, whose en- 
ergetic wife, Maria Jane, found support for both, and she proceeds 
with sketches of Cap’n Asel, the superannuated old gossip, Mr. 
Simms, who needed “chipperin’ up,’ on account of his liver, 
Randy Rankin, the “ grass widow,” aud other picturesque figures. 
The sketching is very lively, and the humor,—indeed some of the 
characters and incidents,—reminds us of that famous screed, 
“Cape Cod Folks.” There are, however, as in that, episodes of 
pathos, and these are natural and effective. The touch of this 
author is more fine and her taste more true than Miss McLean’s. 
She has made a very readable book for the summer holiday. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


| agence BAUMBACH is a German poet of the younger 

generation, who has attained great popularity at home, with- 
out being much known, as yet, outside of Germany. He has 
traveled over a great part of Europe since he graduated at Hei- 
delberg, and in 1867 he settled at Trieste as a teacher. The success 
of his ventures into the field of literature bas led him to settle at 
Leipsic. One volume of his poems has reached a twenty-second 
edition, and another its thirteenth. Besides poetry, he has pub- 
lished several volumes of short stories. His ‘‘ Summer-Tales ” 
(Sommer-Marchen) appeared in 1881; and his “‘ Narratives and 
Tales” somewhat later. Out of these Miss Helen B. Dole has 
selected and translated a pretty and readable volume, which we 
take to be the poet’s first appearance in English. (Summer 
Legends. Pp. viii. and 287. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.) They are somewhat hard to characterize. If at times we 
are reminded of the childlike simplicity of the Romanticists, we 
are also reminded of the subtle and witty satire of Heine, and the 
culture of an age which has left the Romanticists behind it. Herr 
Baumbach also belongs to our age in being a student of the physi- 
cal sciences, especially botany. In his travels he divided his at- 
tention between the flora and fauna of the countries, and the 
characters and traditions of their people. The results of this 
came out in these tales, not obtrusively or pedantically, but ex- 
pressed in the interest in our humbler kindred, and in the accur- 
acy with which they always are mentioned or described. The 
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stories move on the border of the supernatural, as is implied in 
the phrase Mdarchen, but in the spirit of Musaeus and of Burns, 
rather than of Fouque or Tieck. Not only has the author no 
superstitions, but he has no purpose to awake beliefs of that kind 
in others. The uncanny elements are touched lightly, not seri- 
ously. The grace of the narrative, so far as a translation can re- 
tain it, is such as indicates the genuine literary artist. 


Recent issues of ‘‘ Cassell’s National Library ” are (1) the sec- 
ond volume of Sir John Malcom’s entertaining ‘Sketches of Per- 
sia,” which we noticed when they first appeared. (2) ‘‘ Diary ” of 
Samuel Pepys, the ninth volume. (8) “ Coriolanus,” by William 
Shakespeare, with an introduction more critical and less histor- 
ical than is Prof. Morley’s wont. He finds the purpose of the play 
“to set forth most vividly the strength of our home ties. The 
bowing of the spirit of a proud, unconquerable warrior, impelled 
by the strongest of all other passions, to the love of wife, mother, 
and child, was the essential part of the old story. Shakespeare, 
who looked always for the soul of his play in that one of the ele- 
ments which was especially concerned in the main action, made 
Coriolanus, like King Lear, an image of the transcendent power 
of the ties by which God binds us together. In Lear the ties are 
broken ; that way madness lies. In Coriolanus the ties hold; 
they are stronger than the strong man in his wrath—stronger than 
death.” (4) “Areopagitica, Letters on Education, Sonnets, and 
Psalms,” by John Milton. It would have been easy, and we 
think preferable, to have made up a volume out of Milton’s prose, 
which is far less known than it ought to be, and to have kept his 
poetry separate. Of course, the publications on his three great 
controversies would be unsuitable. But his “ Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates,” his ‘‘ Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Cases,’”’ the companion piece on “ True Religion, Heresy, Schism, 
and Toleration,” and the two tracts on ‘A Free Commonwealth,” 
have each more than an ephemeral interest. It is true that Prof. 
Morley has chosen the two best of his prose treatises, and that 
several of his wonderful sonnets stand in close relation to them. 
The “ Psalms” grew out of the Puritan demand for a close and 
literal version of the Hebrew Psalm-book in English verse for 
Church use. Milton has done as well as anybody who has tried 
to do that; but even he has not succeeded in doing the impossi- 
ble. The version made by his contemporary and probable friend, 
Francis Rous, provost of Eton College, has had far more vogue. 


“Some Women’s Hearts” is the general title that has been 
given, after the modern and not very agreeable fashion, to a col- 
lection of tales of various lengths and varying degrees of merit, 
by Louise Chandler Moulton. These stories, we may presume,— 
some of them we know,—have done duty in periodicals, and here 
they are collected under a title having no direct relation to the 
enclosed matter, and calculated to give an impression that the 
venture isa fresh one. Such a method of bookmaking is decid- 
edly unfair to the reader. Mrs. Moulton has marked gifts, which 
are well displayed in this volume. The tales are eight in number, 
the best of them being “ Fleeing from Fate” and “ Brains.” But 
all have point and flavor. (Boston:. Roberts Bros.) 


Helen Campbell is a writer whose work always claims respect 
for its intelligence and sincerity, but which sometimes fails to 
deeply interest. It is apt to lack charm, and there are many au- 
thors of less than Miss Campbell’s intellectual force who have 
many times her ability to excite the feeling and imagination of the 
reader. She does herself aninjustice, we must think, in attempting 
fiction. Some of her writing on social and economic subjects has 
had decided merit, but her story-telling is hard and mechanical. 
“Roger Berkeley’s Probation” has evidently been written with 
much care, but it never strikes fire. It is a dead-and-alive sort of 
family history, in which the hero, after suffering unjustly for a 
long time through his father’s vagaries, blooms at once like a flow- 
er in the night, into a successful artist. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. publish a capital ‘ Number One ”’ 
of their new “ Town and Country Library ” of fiction for summer 
reading. Much depends on making a good start, and “The 
Steel Hammer,” by Louis Ulbach, gives this scheme a first-rate 
send-off. Ulbach is one of the brightest of the younger French 
novelists (he is sub-editor of the new Paris Revue Famille of 
which we recently gave some account) and “ The Steel Hammer” 
is an excellent story of its kind. It is a story to begin with, hav- 
ing motive and plot, and it is admirably told. It is a tale of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, in which an honest Paris artisan is made 
the scapegoat of a fashionable gambler. The “ hammer,” an up- 
holsterer’s tool, plays an important part in the action. The story 
ends at an exciting point and a sequel is promised. 

“ For God and Gold,” by Julian Corbett, (Macmillan & Co.), 
is a retelling in “ popular” shape of the voyages and adventures 
of Drake and other famous navigators of the time of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. The book is rather long, and in places prolix with its load 





of detail and painfully preserved archaic form, yet the scheme is 
carried out with no little spirit, and Mr. Corbett must be said to 
have scored a success. People who hesitate to attack the old 
records may get avery fair notion of the temper of the age de- 
scribed from this book. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
NOTABLE volume of short stories is about to be issued by 
David McKay, Philadelphia. The title of the collection 
will be ‘‘ The Septameron.” The stories are entitled respectively, 
‘“‘ Boscosel,” “A Symphony,” ‘“ Hazard,” “ The Lost Elixir,” 
“* Parthenope’s Love,” ‘‘ Villa Virlles Our Mystery,” and “An Old 
Town Tale.” Each of these has a distinct author, and the names 
of the seven, we believe, are Messrs. Francis Howard Williams, 
Harrison 8. Morris, Samuel W. Cooper, Charles Henry Liders, 
Colin Campbell Cooper, Jr., Felix E. Schelling, and Wm. Henry 
Fox, all Philadelphians, known more or less by literary work 
which has gained acceptance. Their seven stories of varied con- 
ception and interest, will doubtless awaken readers to the fact 
that Philadelphia has a literary circle which can produce the 
American short story in a perfection which demands appiause 
and approval, The stories have never before been printed, and 
show an ideal tendency rather than one toward such realism as is 
coloring the fiction of the day. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press ‘An Elementary Trea- 
tise on Human Anatomy,” by Dr. Joseph Leidy; “A Popular 
History of Music,” by James E. Matthew; “ Embroidery and 
Lace,” by Earnest Lefebvre; and an anonymous novel, ‘ From 18 
to 20,” by ‘Sone of the best known young ladies in Philadelphia 
society.” This house is also preparing a ‘‘ Handy Edition” of the 
Bronté novels, in seven volumes, uniform with the Handy Edition 
of Thackeray and Dickens. 

Miss Annie Robertson MacFarlane is writing the history of 
the French in Canada for Putnam’s “Story of the Nations” se- 
ries. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant, the writer, traveler, and religious 
ai is on a Visit to this country. He is at present in New 

ork. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, announce for early publication ‘ Selec- 
tions from Ruskin,” by Edward Ginn, with notes and a sketch of 
the author’s life. 

Mr. Bullen is going to edit the works of Thomas Campion, 
with an introduction and notes. Campion was one of the most 
distinguished poets of the Elizabethan age, and his best songs are 
of almost unequalled excellence. This edition of Campion’s 
works will include all his songs, his masques, and his interesting 
“Observations in the Art of English Poesie.” 

D. Appleton & Co. will publish in July “A Virginia Inheri- 
tance,” by Edmund Pendleton, brother of the American Minister 
to Germany, and author of “A Conventional Bohemian,” pub- 
lished two years ago. 

The Methodist Church, according to the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Wheatley, is represented in literature by over 2,000 works. 

The death has been announced at London, in the eighty-first 
year of her age, of the widow of the celebrated dramatist, James 
Sheridan Knowles. Mrs. Knowles was better known some fifty 
years ago, as an actress, by her maiden name, Miss Emma Elphin- 
stone. 

Harper & Bros. will soon have ready in book form the house- 
keeping articles contributed to the Bazar by Christine Herrick, 
daughter of Marion Harland. 

There is talk of celebrating the two hundredth anniversary 
of Pope’s birth with a festival in his honor at Twickenham, near 
London, with which his name is so closely associated. It is hoped 
that there may be an exhibition of pictures, portraits, books, and 
manuscripts connected with Pope and his contemporaries. 

An English edition of Duffield Osborne’s “ Spell of Ashtar- 
oth’ has been arranged for by Sampson Low & Co. It will be 
printed from the American plates. 

Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish a new volume by 
Matthew Arnold entitled ‘‘ Essays in Criticism: Second Series.” 
The title was chosen and the selection of articles made by Arnold 
himself in January last. All of the articles have appeared in 
magazines, reviews, or elsewhere ; but the volume will not con- 
tain all that he wished, for he meant to include in it some papers 
which he did not live to write. The present essays will be purely 
literary. 

Andrew Lang has written a fairy tale, which will be brought 
out in London by Mr. Arrowsmith, with illustrations in color. 

Cupples & Hurd announce a philosophic work by Leonidas le 
Cenci Hamilton, M. A., with the title “The Origin of Energy,” 
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said to be a new hypothesis throwing light on all the phenomena 
of nature. Volume I., now about ready, is devoted to Electro- 
statics and Magnetism. The Second Volume, upon Electrody- 
namics and Celestial Mechanics, will be published about Septem- 
ber Ist. 

The Scribners will soon issue a new book by Mr. R. L. Stev- 
enson called “ The Black Arrow: a Tale of the Two Roses.” It 
will contain 12 full page illustrations by W. H. Low and Alfred 
Brennan. 


The extreme statement has been made that the forthcoming 
biography of the late Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, on which Stan- 
ley Lane-Poole has been for a considerable time engaged, is as in- 
teresting as the “Arabian Nights.” 

Hon. 8. 8. Cox has introduced into Congress a bill compen- 
sating Mr. Charles Lanman to the amount of $60,000 for in- 
fringement of his copyright by the use of his “‘ Dictionary of Con- 
gress” in preparing the annual ‘“‘ Congressional Directory.” 

“Martin Van Buren,” by Edward M. Shepard, it to be the 
next volume in the “American Statesmen ”’ series. - 

All copies of ‘“ Mutter Erde,” the German translation of 
Zola’s novel “ La Terre,’’ have been seized and destroyed in con- 
formity with the decision of the German legal authorities, on the 
pleading of the Imperial German Solicitor-General. The sale of 
the work is strictly forbidden in Germany. 

Roberts Bros. have just ready “The Magic Skin,” of Balzac, 
in their uniform translation of the works of the French novelist, by 
Miss Wormley ; also “‘ Harry Richmond” and “ Rhoda Fleming,” 
in their uniform edition of George Meredith’s novels. 

A popular edition of ‘La France Juive,” by Edward Dru- 
mont, has just been issued in Paris. This is the outrageous book 
which was the foundation of “The Original Jacobs,” which 
caused so much scandal in New York a few months ago as to 
cause the precipitate withdrawal of the book from the market. 


Mrs. Annie Sawyer Downs, of Andover, Mass., will write the 
“Story of Alabama,” for Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co.’s new series. 


Mr. Thomas Whittaker announces as ready next week “ Life 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury ” in the ‘Camelot Series” ; ‘‘ Life 
of Emerson,” by Richard Garnett, LL. D., in the series of ‘* Great 
Writers,” and the “‘ Odes of Horace,” in the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets,” 
translated and edited by Sir Stephen De Vere. Volume Seven of 
Wilson’s “ Tales of the Borders ”’ will be issued at the same time. 


The business of the Orange Judd Company has been sold out 
to the Phelps Publishing Company of Springfield, Mass. They 
will continue the business in New York. 


A new life of the poet Schiller, by Otto Brahm, is announced. 
The author has had access to much hitherto unprinted material. 


Henry N. Stevens has a quarrel with Elliot Stock, publisher 
of The Bookworm (London) over the excessive use by that periodi- 
cal of extracts from “ The Recollections of James Lenox,” com- 
prising some fifteen per cent. of the whole book. Mr. Stock 
pleads good intentions, but Mr. Stevens will have nothing but 
cash compensation for infringement of copyright, and writes all 
the facts to the Athenzum. 


Ignatius Donnelly’s “Great Cryptogram ” has fallen flat, and 
the reviews on both sides the ocean either make fun of it, or, pre- 
tending to seriousness, criticise it mercilessly. 


Whatever may now be the answer to the question, ‘‘ Who 
reads an American book ?”’ there seems to be little uncertainty as 
to who reads books about America. The London Spectator says: 
“Of the making of books about America in general, and the 
United States in particular, there is no end. Each traveler who 
cannot resist the temptation of putting his or her impressions 
and experiences into print apologizes for doing so, yet evidently 
entertains the notion that he or she has found something new to 
tell and will be listened to with pleasure. The odd thing is, there 
is hardly a case in which this notion does not justify itself, for a 
narrative of travel in America is always read, no matter how 
many predecessors it has had ; the subject seems to have a fasci- 
nation as strong and lasting as that of the history of Napoleon. 
The English reading world is always curious about the United 
States, perhaps from some odd motive like that which makes 
married people who have separated by mutual consent invariably 
inquisitive about each other, restlessly attracted by the idea of 
meeting somebody who has recently seen either party to the com- 
pact of dissociation ; perhaps simply from the queer mixture of 
similarity and contrast between ourselves and the citizens of the 
Great Republic, and the ease with which we realize all that is 
told us respecting people who speak our own language. How- 
ever it is to be accounted for, the fact remains: books of Ameri- 
can travel are largely read.” 











PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


ig is hinted that the plant of the unfortunate Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine may find its way into the hands of some one of the larger 
publishing houses. 

Mr. A. B. Frost has made a series of twelve humorous draw- 
ings, under the title “The man of Humanity,” for the July Scribner. 

Lippincott’s ‘“‘ One Hundred Prize questions” are concluded in 
the June number. The August number will begin the publication 
of the best answers. The new weekly, American Notes and Queries, 
announces, meanwhile, that it will begin publishing answers to 
these questions in its number of June 23. 

A new journal for publishers and printers, to bear the name of 
Printers’ Ink, is announced for early appearance. The journal will 
be semi-monthly, and its permanent features will be editorial ar- 
ticles on leading current topics, special correspondence, notes of 
business changes, personal items, inventions, and improvements. 
The publisher will be Chas. L. Benjamin, 10 Spruce St., New York 
City. 

Mr. Carl Schurz is to print in The Forum a study of Prince 
Bismarck’s career. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne argues in Belford’s Magazine for the 
banishment of illustrations from periodicals. His opinion is that 
well illustrated articles are seldom read. 


In his fifth paper in the series on the Great West, published 
in Harper’s Magazine for July, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner pays 
his compliments to the capitals of three great States—Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio. Keen observation and a discriminating judg- 
ment are shown in his estimates, and praise and criticism are dis- 
tributed with equal frankness, 

The Library Journal has abandoned its intention of printing a 
list of private libraries in the United States containing 1,000 vol- 
umes and upwards, partly because of the difficulties in getting re- 
turns from owners, and partly because of the unexpectedly great 
number of such collections,—estimated now at 100,000. 

The Century has printed several articles of timely interest to 
students of the International Sunday-school Lessons. The July 
number is to have another of these papers, written by Mr. Ed- 
ward L. Wilson, and illustrated with engravings made from his 
photographs. It will describe a journey from the Red Sea to 
Mount Sinai, following the course which is supposed to have been 
taken by the Children of Israel. 


Mr. Frederick Kitton will have a paper on the unfamiliar 
portraits of Charles Dickens in the July number of the Magazine 
of Art. There are half a dozen very interesting reproductions 
given in this number, and more are to follow. 


The July number of The Woman’s World will contain among 
other papers, one by Amy Levy on the Women’s Clubs of Lon- 
don. London is well organized in this respect, and has at least 
five flourishing and well-housed clubs for women. The most 
fashionable of these is the “Alexandra,” the most literary or Bo- 
hemian, the “ University.” 

George Frederick Watts writes on the “ True Aims of Art” 
in the July number of the Magazine of Art. 








ART NOTES. 


M® W. T. RICHARDS has a special exhibition of his recent 

work at Earles’ galleries, this week. The collection includes 
some twenty landscapes and perhaps half as many marines. The 
most important is “‘ The Harvest Field,” a picture painted with a 
much broader range of color than this artist usually employs, and 
full, rich, and warm in tone, as an August afternoon may well be. 
“ Atlantic City Beach” is a shore scene, with long, crisp breakers 
spreading out over the white sands, and a brilliant pour of sun- 
shine shimmering on the sea. It isa large canvas, and an excel- 
lent example of Mr. Richards’s work in the manner the public has 
learned to admire. ‘There are two or three Cornwall subjects, 
very strong and interesting, and beautifully painted, “ Cornwall 
Cliffs,” “ Land’s End,” and ‘‘ A Break in the Storm,” being espe- 
cially noticeable. “ ‘T'wenty Miles to Windward ” is a spirited rep- 
resentation of a yacht race at sea. “ Mid Ocean ” is a broad sweep 
of sea and sky with nothing between, a subject tempting to marine 
painters, but rarely so successfully treated. Two Biblical subjects, 
upright landscapes, “‘Some Fell Among Thorns,” and “ Others 
Fell on Good Ground,” are attractive pictures, and felicitous il- 
lustrations of the Parable of the Sower. ‘“ The Coming Storm,” 


‘“* Dawn,” and “ October,” are characteristic and pleasing works, 
and there are also several water colors worthy of especial atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Benoni Irvin is visiting this city at present with the object 
of painting certain portraits, noticeably that of Mr. Robert Purvis. 
Mr. Purvis and the poet Whittier are the only survivors of the 
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little band of Abolitionists who signed the “ Declaration of Senti- 
ment,” in Philadelphia, December, 1833, on which the ‘American 
Anti-Slavery Association” was founded. Mr. Irvin hopes to be 
able to paint the portrait of Whittier also, an undertaking that 
has been more than once deferred because of the poet’s delicate 
health. Mr. Purvis is happily enjoying a hale old age, and will 
make an admirable subject for portraiture, and the work will have 
historic interest. 

Mr. Thomas Hovenden has recently finished a single figure, 
a medium upright, entitled “The Belle of the Village.” The 
belle is a comely colored girl, dressed for some special occasion in 
pink tarletan. As a color scheme the work is very effective, and 
the painting of the diaphanous fabic of which the costume is com- 
posed is a marvel of delicacy and firmness in technique. The pic- 
ture is one of the most attractive negro subjects Mr. Hovenden 
has produced and as an etching or photogravure would prove 
very popular. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for Women held its closing 
exercises on Tuesday of this week ; a pleasant feature of the oc- 
casion being a reception given by the students on the lawn within 
the school enclosure. The school list for the term included 345 
pupils, and the graduating class numbered 17. The George W. 
Childs gold medal for general progress was awarded to Miss Nellie 
H. Bray, who exhibited a large water color of still life. The 
Ledger medal for the best original design, was given to Miss Ada 
M. Evans, for a set of plans and drawings for a dwelling, the build- 
ing being now actually in course of construction. The Claghorn 
medal for the best original pictorial illustration went to Miss Alice 
E. Morley, for a landscape drawing in charcoal. The Horstmann 
scholarship for zealous work and devotion to the best interests of 
the institution was won by Miss Helen Y. Crozier. 

A collection of student work, oil and water color paintings, 
crayon and charcoal drawings, etched plates, examples of original 
designs, etc., was put on exhibition on Wednesday and continued 
open to friends of the school during the week. 

The annual exhibition of the Milwaukee Art Association will 
be opened September Ist. According to the circular issued : ‘‘ The 
Association will purchase, in accordance witb its means, a limited 
number of works exhibited, and dispose of the same by lot among 
its members.” Lists should be made out and sent to Julius Gold- 
schmidt, secretary of the Association, by August 1st. It is also 
announced that the Milwaukee Association ‘“‘ desires to purchase 
from a first-class etcher or engraver a plate and from 200 to 500 
impressions of the same, for distribution among its members. The 
requirements are that prints from the plate shall not have been in 
the market, and that the plate shall be the sole property of the 
Association after purchase. Proofs, together with the price, should 
be forwarded to the secretary before August Ist.’ 

The Royal Academy Exhibition has been severely criticised 
this year, and if the accounts of some of the London papers 
should be accepted as trustworthy, the collection could only be 
condemned as an inadequate representation of British art of the 
period. On the other hand, an unusually large number of works 
receive concurrently, from other authorities, the highest possible 
encomiums. A justifiable conclusion from this wide diversity of 
opinion is that the collection is probably of average merit, but 
that the standard of criticism in England is not very definitely 
established. It is to be presumed that the newspaper writers re- 
flect the average intelligence and culture of the community, and, 
if that is the case, there is certainly no such thing in London as a 
general agreement as to what is good art and what is bad art in 
the Royal Academy. One of the reasons why Americans buy 
foreign pictures is that there is no consensus of opinion in Amer- 
ica on this subject,—no standard of criticism by which the value 
of a work of art may be authoritatively established. In England 
the school of critics of which Thackeray was the master at one 
time ruled the galleries with acknowledged authority. The Pre- 
Rapbaelites also held unquestioned sway for a generation, and, 
subsequently, the Burne-Jones factionists partially succeeded to 
their power. From the experience of the present season, how- 
ever, itseems that no authority whatever is now recognized. Crit- 
icism is a sort of go-as-you-please race, and everybody thinks it 
incumbent upon him to express an opinion different from that 
entertained by his neighbor. If this state of things continues our 
British brethren may be obliged, as Americans are, to resort to the 
Paris Salon as an ultimate Court of Appeal to determine the rank 
of artists and the value of artistic productions. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


+ hee conduct of the Signal Service, as disclosed by its annual 

report, is criticised at some length in an article in a recent 
number of Science. It seems to be established by trustworthy sta- 
tistics that the reliability of the weather prognostics furnished by 


the Service has fallen off noticeably in the last few years, the year 
1883 showing 89 per cent. of successful predictions, while in 1887 
the percentage had fallen to 74. General Greely mentions several 
matters connected with the management of the Service which he 
thinks share the responsibility for this unfavorable showing. One 
of these is that many of the older officers of the army detailed for 
Signal Service work have been compulsorily placed on the retired 
list, by the action of Congress, and the Chief Signal officer had no 
resource but to fill their places with younger and less experienced 
men. The demands of the Service upon the force at present em- 
ployed in the work are also excessive in some directions, leading 
necessarily to imperfectly performed duties and the results of un- 
due haste. Thus the predicting officer has to make up the prog- 
nostics of the different districts, after devoting on an average 
about sixty seconds to the consideration of the climatic influences 
affecting each. General Greely also considers the organization of 
the Service such as not to offer sufficient attractions in the way of 
good pay and prospect of promotion to attract the best material. 
At the root of the whole trouble, General Greely thinks, is the at- 

*titude of the executive officers of the government and of Congress 
toward the Service. He speaks of Secretary Endicott as anxious 
only to get rid of the Service entirely, and disapproves of the bill 
which has passed the House this session transferring the Service 
to the Agricultural Department, but retaining its present military 
organization, and allowing its officers still to keep their commis- 
sions in the army. 

The foundation of the Congressional Library building, now 
being erected at Washington, D. C., will be required to stand a 
pressure of two and one-half tons per square foot. It was deemed 
of the utmost importance to test every foot of ground supporting 
the foundation walls. For this purpose a traveling testing ma- 
chine was constructed. The method of testing the ground and 
putting in the concrete foundations may be briefly described as 
follows: First, the trench excavations are made by the contractor 
to the width and depth required by the plans, the bottom of the 
trenches being made perfectly level. Then the testing machine, 
consisting of a car bearing the required amount of weight in pig 
lead for making the tests, is placed in the trenches upon iron rails 
which rest upon four cast-iron pedestals, the latter being set four 
feet apart each way, each pedestal covering one foot of ground. 
Thus, one-fourth of the entire weight borne by the car rests 
upon each one of the pedestals, and the precise weight sustained 
by each square foot of ground is exactly determined. The ground 
being thus tested as to its resisting strength is then ready to re- 
ceive the concrete foundations. 


Dr. Decaisne is reported in the New York Medical Record as 
having recently investigated a number of cases of vertigo in smo- 
kers. Out of sixty-three patients, forty-nine were between fifty 
and sixty-six years of age. More than half of them suffered, in 
addition, from digestive troubles, with constipation, alternating 
with diarrhoea, insomnia, palpitations, dyspnoea, and diuresis. In 
a third of the number there was marked intermittence of the 
pulse, and granular pharyngitis, while others suffered from aph- 
the, amblyopia, etc. Thirty-seven were persons who smoked 
habitually on an empty stomach ; and these suffered from vertigo, 
principally in the morning. The vertigo generally coincided with 
suppression of perspiration and diminished excretion of urine. 
The treatment consisted mainly in regulating or suppressing the 
cause; but thirty-three out of thirty-seven patients ceased to suffer 
on merely refraining from smoking on an empty stomach. 


The returns of the accidents on British railways for 1887 show 
a rate of mortality which is far beyond any figures of American 
railways. During the year 919 persons were killed and 3,590 in- 
jured. This, however, includes persons passing over the roads at 
level crossings and trespassers on the tracks—among these there 
being 70 suicides. But to the figures above given are to be added 
accidents which occurred on the premises of railway companies 
but were not caused by the movement of the companies’ vehicles, 
which make the total number of personal accidents reported to 
the Board of Trade by the several railway companies for the year 
aggregate 977 persons killed and 7,747 injured. ‘This is equiva- 
lent to an average of 24 persons every day of the year, or one 
every hour, either killed or injured in connection with or as the 
result of the operations of the railways in Great Britian. Yet the 
total mileage of these railways is only about 20,000 miles, or less 
than one seventh of the railway mileage of the United States, 

There is a strong effort being made in London to collect 
enough money to place the Polytechnic Institute, founded several 
years ago by Mr. Quintin Hogg, upon an independent financial 
basis. Up to the present time it has been mainly dependent on 
Mr. Hogg himself for pecuniary backing, and he is said to have 
spent over £100,000 upon its maintenance. He has, however, 
nearly reached the limit of his ability to give, and there has been 





aroused a feeling among those interested in the work that an in- 
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stitution of such general usefulness should not have to depend on 
the personal sacrifices of one man for its support. This feeling 
has resulted in an earnest effort to procure a sufficient endowment 
fund to meet its running expenses, and with encouraging pros- 
pects of success thus far. The charity commissioners of London 
have offered to furnish £2,500 a year if the friends of the institu- 
tion will furnish £35,000 as a supplementary fund. Over half of 
this has already been collected, and strenuous efforts are being 
made to secure the remainder. Some idea of the magnitude of 
the work of the institution can be gained from the statement that 
since 1882 over eighty thousand members and students have joined 
it. 

Some interesting experiments have lately been made at Cape 
Town in transmitting messages by flashing electric lights upon 
the clouds at night. The signals are read like those of the helio- 
graph, and besides being available at night the system has the ad- 
vantage over the beliograph of not requiring high stations. The 
terminals may be below each other’s horizon, while the heliograph 
requires considerable altitude, strong light, and clear air for suc- 
cessful operation over long distances. Under proper atmospheric 
conditions messages were transmitted from a vessel forty miles off 
shore to the land in the experiments referred to. For ships at sea 
and for military purposes on land the system of cloud-reflected 
flash signals may prove of much use, though it cannot be relied 
on except under suitable conditions. 


THE M. E.CONFERENCE AND THE THIRD PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
is your issue of June 2d, you say, referring to the action on 

Temperance of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episco pal Church, at its recent session in your city: 

“ Right on the heels of the papal rescript, forbidding the Irish to boy- 
cott their political opponents and to resist by perfectly legal means the 
payment of exorbitant rents, comes the Conferential rescript directing 
about a million of the American people to fall into line with the Prohibition 
party. The following declaration on the subject of temperance was adop- 
ted as a part of the ‘ Discipline’ of the Church.” 

Here you quote paragraph 534, to be found in the Appendiz to 
the Discipline of 1884. Please mark the fact that this paragraph 
is only in the Appendix, not in the Discipline itself, and it is only 
the expression of the opinion of a majority of the Conference, and 
has none of the dignity, force, or sanction of law. An effort was 
made during the debate on the report of the Committee to have 
that section reaffirmed, but the motion was laid on the table. 
The chairman of the Committee on Temperance was the Rev. 
Daniel Dorchester, D. D., a prominent Republican, and a strong 
opponent of the ‘‘ Third party.” Certainly he would not agree to 
any measure which might fairly admit such an interpretation as 
you make out. Moreover, the General Conference would not dare 
to direct Methodists how to vote. And Methodists do not heed 
dictation from anybody. The heart and conscience of the Meth- 
odist Church are with the Republican party. 

HENRY C. WESTWOOD. 

Fredonia, N. Y., June 9. 
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AN “ INTERESTING” AND “ DISTINGUISHED” 


AMERICAN TOWN. 
[From a recent Address by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. ] 


M*% I go into a little personal experience ? When I was told, the other 

day, that there was nothing “ distingnished ” in our cities, I asked 
myself what was the last city I had visited away from my own home. As 
it happened, it was one of the smallest of American cities—it was the city 
of Burlington, in Vermont. I remember the moment when I arrived there, 
when the magnificent range of the Green mountains, white with snow as it 
had been through the day, was tinged with the crimson of the setting sun, 
and, as I turned west to look upon the clouds of sunset, the sun himself was 
sinking behind the broken range of the Adirondack mountains. Between 
was the white ice of the frozen lake ; and so far as nature had anything to 
offer to the eye, I had certainly never seen in forty years of travel, any po- 
sition chosen for a city more likely to impress a traveler as remarkable, and 
to linger always in his memory. Those of you who have been in Burling- 
ton will know that I was in a city of palaces. I mean by that, that there 
are private homes there, which while they have the comforts of a log cabin, 
display the elegance of a palace. But I shall be told that this is not distin- 
guished now—that this may be seen everywhere in a country as rich as 
America. Letit beso, Then they took me to visit a new hospital, arranged 
with everything which modern science knows for the treatment of disease, 
with a staff of surgeons and physicians who might stand unawed before the 
great leaders in their profession ; and they told me that here any person in 
Vermont who was in need could be treated by the best science of the nine- 
teenth century, and with the tenderest care that the Christian religion in- 
spires. They told me that this institution was maintained by a fund of 
nearly half a million dollars, given by one lady, for this purpose of blessing 
her brothers and sisters of mankind. If this be a commonplace monument» 
let us thank God that we live in a commonplace land. 

They took me then to their public library. They showed me the Cana- 
dian emigrants from the other side of the border, thronging the passages 
that each might have his French book to read, the German emigrant press- 
ing for his book,—they showed a perfect administration for the supply of 
these needs. And they showed me that they had not only provided for the 
rank and file in this way—providing, observe, thousands of books in Ger- 
man and thousands of books in French,—but they showed the “ last sweet 
thing” in the criticism of Dante, the last publications of the archeological 
societies of Italy—books and prints which had been issued—well, let us say 
it among ourselves, for as dainty people as you and I are,—for the elegant 
students of Browning or of medieval times. They had taken as good care 
of us in our daintiness, as they had taken of the Canadian wood-chopper, 
or of the German mechanic. This seemed to me rather a distinguished bit 
of administration. And so I might go on to tell you about other arrange- 
ments for charities, of their forelook in regard to sanitary arrangements ; 
and when I asked them on the particular matter which I was sent for to 
give counsel, how many people they had in their Blackwell’s Island estab- 
lishments, in their public institutions for the poor, I found there was a mo- 
mentary question whether there were three of these people at that moment, 
or possibly four ! 

That is so distinguished a condition of affairs that I should not dare tell 
that story in any Social Science Congress in Europe. It would be set down 
as a Yankee exaggeration. People would say it was impossible. It is not 
impossible, because the men and women of Burlington bave known how to 
give themselves to the administration of the wealth in common. Among 
other things, I may say in passing, they have known how to suppress the 
open bar. I have no need to discuss the details. I only attempt, in one 
such incident, to show to you that, as a friend said to me to-day, while we 
travel in Europe to see external things, like statues and cathedrals and 
other physical monuments, we travel in America to see what man does for 
man. 








DRIFT. 


N English parliamentary report makes startling revelations of the dan- 
gerously long hours forced upon railway employes. It appears that 18 
hours’ continuous work is by no means an exceptional task upon the great 
line of railway. On the Great Eastern Railway in January of last year 
there were 1,470 instances of engine drivers and firemen being at work for 
more than 18 hours. This is in addition to very numerous instances of 15, 
16, and 17 hours’ continuous employment. The Great Western Railway 
works most of its engine drivers and tiremen for 13 hours at a stretch. In 
4,000 cases they worked for 15 hours, and in 1,500 cases for 16 hours; and 
in January of last year there were 520 instances of their working for more 
than 18 hours. Even signalmen are employed in the same way. 





It appears that negroes have been among the principal slave owners of 
Brazil. One class of the negroes came from a locality in the Gulf of Benin, 
and are much superior to the debased tribes of the Congo. These people 
were first brought over as slaves, but they soon came to be slave owners. 
They also became ship owners and merchants, and drove a lucrative trade 
with Africa in negroes and merchandise. 





An increase in freight-car carrying capacity from ten to twenty tons 
nominal load has been accomplished within the last decade. Freight cars, 
as now built, are intended to carry twice their weight in load, while for a 
number of years before the increase was made the weight of the possible 
load was generally assumed as that of the box car in which it was carried. 
The narrow-gauge movement, though not successful in changing the stand- 
ard width of American railroads, served, we think, a useful purpose in call- 
ing attention to the relations between dead and puying weight, with the 
result, as stated, of increasing the relative load carried.—Railway Review. 








A Dry, RAsPING Couau, irritates and endangers the Lungs, and greatly 
debilitates and annoys the patient. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant removes the 
construction of the bronchial tubes, promotes easy expectoration, heals all 
pao parts, and brings about a speedy cure of the most stubborn Cough 
or 4 
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LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


82,600,000. 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 


BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR £0 A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 

GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 

WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 

pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 

cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 

fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 


pamphlets. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-143 S. FOURTH ST. 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. 
Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


etc. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Authorised Cavital, - 85,000,000.00. 


OrFice, BULLITT BUILDING, PHILa. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon 


James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL 8S, HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 














THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 





[T° this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 

the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business. 

Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. EARLE, Manacer. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 


Over one hundred (100) 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 


LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











THINGS YOU WANT 





Will buy a gold fountain pen 
$1.50 and quart of our imperial = 
Regular price $2.50. 
20 CTS Will buy a pound of Flax 
© paper, 6 quires to the pound, 
50 CTS Will buy a Lap Tablet. For- 
¢ mer price 85 cents. 
50 CTS Will buy a plush box with 
« a wed and envelopes. 
former price 85 cents, 
Will buy a Copying Press 
$3.50. 10 x 12 size. d on 
Will buy 1,000 white high cut 
$1.35. xx-6 envelopes. . 





HOSKINS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
927 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


UPHOLSTERED 





New FURNITURE 
and ad CURTAINS. 
Original INEXPENSIVE! 
French — 


WALRAVEN’S 


1105 CHESTNUT ST. 


3108 HILLBORN & ¢ 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


a’ 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Styles 

















WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA 





